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BARON JAMES DE 
ROTHSCHILD. 


Tue late head of the 
house of Rothschild has 
fallen. The original 
founder of the house was 
Merer ANnsELM Rorus- 
tHILp, who was born at 
Frankfort - on - the - Maine 
in 1743, and who died 
there in 1821. He wasa 
money-changer and ex- 
change broker in easy cir- 
cumstances. In the first 
campaign of the French 
Revolution General Cus- 
TINE, at the head of the 
Republican Army, took 
Frankfort, and the Senate, 
in order to save the town 
from pillage, agreed to pay 
aheavyransom. ‘To meet 
the emergency Mrrer 
RoruscuILp ob- 
tained a loan from his 
friend the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel. This was 
the beginning of a series 
of transactions which was 
continued through the 
war; and in this connec- 
tion the house of Roths- 
child acquired its first 
standing in the financial 
affairs of Europe. This 
landgrave, [X., 
was one of those German 
despots who sold troops to 
England during the Amer- 
ican Revolution and after- 
ward during the wars of 
the French Revolution. 
He accumulated immense 
sums of money, but his 
tricky politics excited the 
indignation of NAPOLEON. 
After the battle of Jena 
Napoteon decreed the 
forfeiture of the States of 
Brunswick and Hesse-Cas- 
sel, and the French army 
was put in march to en- 
force the decree. The 
landgrave was forced to 
fly; but he had in his 
vaults twelve millions of 
florins (about a million 
pounds sterling) in silver. 
lo save this vast amount 
of money from the French 
was a difficult matter, as 
it could not be carried 
away and the landgrave 
had no confidence in his 
subjects. He sent for M. 
A. Roruscuitp and en- 
treated him to take charge 
of the treasure, giving him 
the use of the money with- 
out interest. By the as- 
sistance of some friends, 
Jewish bankers at Cassel, 
the money was carefully 
stowed away; those who 
desire to give a touch of 
romance to the story say 
that it was hidden in 
RoruscHitp’s garden. 
But, however it may have 
been secreted, it was the 
stepping-stone to the im- 
mense fortunes of the 
house of Rothschild. 
Merer at this 
time had five sons, three 
of whom—AnsELm, Na- 
THAN, and SoLtomon— 
were ofage; ANSELM was 
sent to Frankfort, while 
NATHAN was established 
in England, first in Man- 
chester and subsequently 
in London, and Sotomon 

e the traveling agent 
of the house, visiting the 
Various courts and princes 

y who needed 
loans. By enterprise and 
industry the original capi- 
tal of this financial estab- 
lishment rapidly increased 
and multivlied. Thus in 
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1813 the 
were appointed ts for 
the payment by England 
of twelve millions sterling 
to Russia, Austria, sand 
Prussia—an operation by 
which they profited to a 
large amount. After the 
victory of Leitpsic, in the 
same year, when the al- 
lied sovereigns were pureu- 
ing and had 
reached the banks ofthe 
Rhine at Frankfort, it was 
found that the treasury of 
Austria was empty, and 
as it was impossible to ob- 
tain a Joan from the mer- 
chant princes of Frank- 
fort, the Prince of Metter- 
nich was obliged to stoop 
to the disagreeable neces- 
sity of borrowing from 
aJew. The 
promptness and the grace 
with which the request 
was granted was not for- 
gotten. M. A. Rotus- 
CHILD was created a baron 
of the Austrian empire; 
his son NaATMAN was 

pointed Austrian Consul- 
General in Great Britain, 
and the whole weight of 
Austrian influence was de- 
voted to extend and se- 
cure the financial opera- 


tions of the house of — 
Rothschild. 


The Hessian landgrave's 
money was retained at the 
paltry interest of two- per 
cent. until his death in 
1823. M. A. Rorus- 
CHILD died in 1821, at 
which time his five sons 
were at the head of five 
immense establishments, 
at Frankfort, London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Na- 
ples. Between the broth- 
ers there was a copartner- 
ship and the most perfect 
unanimity. The foresight 
and enterprise of the house, 
together with this co- 
operation, made it almost 
despotic in the financial 
affairs of Europe. Such 
was its influence that it 
frequently decided the is- 
sues of peace and war. 
In 1830 AnseLtm Rortus- 
CHILD, at Frankfort, was 
bold enough to declare: 
‘*The house of Austria 
desires war, but the house 
of Rothschild requires 
peace.” Again, in 1840, 
when war was on the point 
of breaking out between 
the Porte and Menemer 
Au, the RoTuscHILps 
preserved the peace of Eu- 
rope by arguments more 

tent than could be urged 

y the most eminent states- 
men. 

James the 
subject of our sketch, was 
the last surviving brother 
of the original house, and 
now that he is dead the 
third generation of Rotus- 
CHILDS conduct the busi- 
ness. JAMES opened @ 
banking-house in Paris in 
1815. He had no taste 
for polifical life; to be 
the central figure of the 
most powerful commercial 
house that ever existed 
satisfied his ambition. He 
loved to dispense a munit- 
icent hospitality at his 
sumptuous hotel in the 
Rue Lafitte. It was here 
that, in 1859, GrsTave, 
his youngest son, was unit- 
ed in marriage with the 
daughter of Ax- 
spacm. a judge of the 
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~the only Jew on the Parisbench. | sor had arrived? Against Of Lowes | 
he das of the marnage Jawes presented his he alome could of course have dune nothing: 
ter it law with «small ket covered beat bus protesting presence Was hecessary until 
velvet amd comtamng renfe his Government could act; and he must have 


amount of 50.000 france—that was the | 


‘The banquet which 
was thus described by one of the 
Jenkinees of that day; 


from Partie states that at the given 

f late Hotes atte the tmaguif ence 
~ bevend all description, and it would appear that 
endorses vying with those recounted in the Arabian 

were lavished upoe an entertainment te which 


twaly bat the family, eume sixty or seventy 

‘stom, was edmitted. The entire chanyes of the more 
than threescore guests were made ia rilver and silver 
wilt, plates, dishes, every thin, wae of the precious 
metals, ae at roval tables; only at deseert war per- 
ceived the pric eless service of old Sevres, belonging to 
ive Parts pat rfamilias, and whereof each piate repre- 
“euts about a king's ransom. As to the 
viands on the table, they came from every country and 
every clime: there were ewallows’ neete from China, 
rterlets (a fish of excessive price in Russia, of the size 
of a salmon, and of fat, orange-colored flesh) from 
Kussia, reed birds and canvas-backs from America, 
bustards from Spain, pheasants from Bohemia, entres 
of peacocks’ brains, fillets of ae and ove of 
mv lady informants declares—salmis of Brazilian par- 


- rots! Every «alt or fresh water had yielded up its fish ; 


every moor, marsh, and forest its fawl; every hot-bed, 
heated by fire or the sun, ite fruit); and every grape 
thit ever hung any where, its wine. As to the flowers 
with which the table and the dining-room were orpa- 
mented, it is affirmed that there wore £1590 worth (I 
mean £1500 Envlish). All the windows were covered 
with trellis-work, over which were framed the choicest 
creeping plants of the tropics, shedding qheir luscious 
perfumes around. It is affirmed that the ladies pres- 
ent wore upon their persons between 20,000,000 and 
30,000,000 france worth of jewels; and in the way of 
doing honor to the banquet, those who _— of it 
sul at table from half past six to midnight. 


Baron James Roruscuitp died on the 15th 
of November, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
uge. According to the ancient resolve: of the 
family—that of intermarriage among its mem- 
bers—he married the daughter of his brother 
SoLtomox. His son Evmunp inherits his fa- 
ther’s iminense fortune. 
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THE DICTATOR LOPEZ. 


IIE recent conduct of Lorrz in Paraguay 
will probably undeceive those who have 
had some degree of sympathy with him in the 
war with the Allies. When the war began we 
stated the facts upon the best authority. The 
**republic” of Paraguay is the most ferocious 
despotism, Loprz received the country from 
his father, as he in turn from Dr. Francia, as 
his property to manage at his pleasure. The 
people are wholly submitted to his will. He 
has sought to exclude all foreigners, and has 
peremptorily monopolized all the trade of the 
There is no Turkish pacha so absolute 
in his secluded province as Loprz in Paraguay. 
Freedom of every kind is absolutely suppressed, 
and it was not a misfortune for civilization 
when his aggressions upon Brazil and the con- 
stant menuce of such a tyranny to the smaller 
neighbors of Paraguay occasioned the war 
which, it is to be hoped, will end only with the 
overthrow of the system which has so long pre- 
vailed. 

The United States have already had ‘occa- 
sion to call Lorez to account, and his recent 
conduct will, of course, lead to a stricter settle- 
ment. The story related by Mr. WasHBURN, 
our late Minister in Paraguay, is extraordinary. 
When the movements of the Allies compelled 
Lorez to withdraw from Asuncion, his capital, 
a crowd of foreigners flocked to the American 
Legation to be protected from the mob, from 
the Allies, and from the spies and agents of the 
tyrant. Mr. Wasspurn’s Legation was United 
States territory. ‘The Portuguese Consul in- 
voked its protection with the pest. Lopez de- 
manded: the dismissal of evefy body who did 
not belong to the Legation. Mr. WasHBURN 
informed the refugees of the demand, and told 
them he would deliver nobody who was not 
accused of specific crime. But the refugees 
seem to have thought that, if they were to be 
surrendered to a mere accusation of crime, they 
might as well go at once. ‘They did so, and 
the English laborers disappeared within a week, 
while the Portuguese Consul was arrested upon 
reaching the street, and is understood to have 
been soon afterward shot. The fate of the oth- 
ers can only be imagined. But the mercies of 
tvrants are always the same. 

When the sanctity of his Le: ‘ion had been 
thus violated Mr. Wasuscren thought that he 
also might as well leave. But before he was 
quite prepared to do so another demand was 
made by Lopez, that he should suricnder two 
members of the Legation. ‘ At this point I 
made a stand,” says Mr. WASHBURN, with an 
ubsurd air of dignity and firmness. And he 
issues from his Legation, with the two gentle- 
men whom Lorez had demanded, to embark 
upon the United States war-steamer Wusp, and 
upon the way they are taken from his side by 
ihe agents of Lopez, and Mr. WasuBurRN sails 
away to tell the tale. 

Probably no recent incident has so astonished 
the people of this country. Why did not Mr. 
WasiBurn reply to the first demand of Lopez 
that his Legation was American territory, and 
that it- would be invaded at the peril of the 
Then, if Lopez had not hesitated 
to seize his victims, why did not the United 
States Minister remain until he had communi- 
cated with his Government, or until his succes- 


known how prompt and vigorous its action 
would be, He says that he left because he 
was powerless and could be of service to no 
one, But he should remember, as his country 
will not forget, that he voluntarily withdrew 
from his post when two of his countrymen had 
been seized and were lving in the dungeons of 
Lorez, 1 1s continued presence might not have 
released them; but it would have been an as- 
surance to them and to the tyrant that they 
were not forgotten, and would doubtless have 
eased their condition. We know of no foreign 
Minister of the United States who has ever had 
a more serious account to settle with his coun- 
trymen than Mr. Wasupuky. 

Meanwhile it is understood, and we trust cor- 
rectly, that General M*Manown, the successor 
of Mr. Wasusuny, will receive very distinct 
instructious from the Government, and that he 
will proceed to l’araguay with the fleet of Rear- 
Admiral Davis. ‘The most absolute satistac- 
tion will be demanded, and unless Lopez has 
some explanation to give which has not yet 
been suggested, we suppose, of course, that the 
United States will not hesitate to remove him 
from a power which he has so long and wan- 
tonly abused until at last he has assailed the 
rights of American citizens. 


Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON UPON 
SLAVERY. 


Tue Freedmen’s Aid Union in Great Britain 
was a society for the purpose which its name 
indicates, and it has contributed one hundred 
thousand pounds in money, and twenty thou- 
sand pounds in clothing and other articles, to 
the relief of the freedmen. As the operations 
of the Society are about ending, a deputation 
called upon the new Minister of the United 
States and presented an address, to which Mr. 
JOHNSON returned a formal written reply, and 
then made a speech. It suggests a great deal 
of reflection —it is very open to criticism as 
plain talk when plain talk is easy and safe; 
but it is, nevertheless, a frank and striking 
statement of the case. 

Mr. Jounson began by a vigorous declaration 
of the utter crime and blunder of slavery. ‘It 
has no foundation in morals: it has no founda- 
tion in Christianity. It robs men of that for 
which alone it is excellent and worthy to live.” 
But it became, by means of the cotton-gin, the 
source of the prosperity of the planters. Fear- 
ing its gradual] ultimate extinction when Mr. 
LincoLn was elected, *‘ they raised their arms 
against the authority of the Government for the 
purpose of perpetuating the institution of slav- 
ery.” The determination to perpetuate slavery 
destroyed it, although, in a government based 
upon the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, it was sure to disappear. Mr. Joun- 
son proceeded to extol WILBERFORCE. Then 
he referred to his own experience among the col- 
ored race, and said that they were just as ca- 
pable of education as white people. He langhed 
at the idea that they were of a diff>~ent race in 
any important sense. ‘* As well might we say 
that a black horse or a black sheep do not be- 
long to the same class of horses ur of sheep as 
to indulge in any such idea.” He praised Gen- 
eral HowarD most warmly. Great as his serv- 
ices in the war were, in which he lost an arm, 
they were trifling compared with those he has 
rendered as the head of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau ; and his praise is upon “the lips of every 
intelligent, disinterested, and liberty-loving man 
within the wide domain of the United States.” 
Then looking forward, the Minister said that 
the product of slave labor, compared with that 
of free labor, will be as a mole-hill to a mount- 
ain: the freedman knows what is expected of 
him, and that it is his duty not to disappoint 
that expectation. 

It is humiliating that such a speech, so ob- 
vious, so true, and so merely elementally true, 
spoken by the Minister of the United States in 
England, should be a sign of the vast progress 
which this country has made. The fact only 
shows how absolutely this country was ruled by 
the slave system and its great lords, the plant- 
ers. At length, and for the first time in our 
history, an American Minister can refer with- 
out wincing to the Declaration of Independence. 
As for Mr. Jonnson himself it is impossible not 
to remember that he grew up and passed his pub- 
lic life under the sliadow of slavery ; and that if 
he then thought, as of course he did, that it was 
a crime and a blunder, his open expression of 
such an opinion would have been of incalculable 
service to liberty, The time for a statesman to 
help a reform is when he sees the enormity of 
the abuse. Slavery can harm Mr. Jounson no 
more, and he denounces slavery. If he were a 
proselyte, if he had just come to the perception 
of the crime, it would not be fair to recall] his 
silence and passivity. But the evil grew to its 
overwhelming power, and could be removed 
only by such terrible sacrifice, because men 
like Mr. Jounson and other leading public 
men persisted in opposing the agitation which 


-might have led to a less costly remedy. As 


Mr. Brieut said in his late Edinburgh speech, 
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Englind came too late; “and the misfortunes 
which had been, perhaps, foretold, or which 
were inevitable, happened, and it was only aft- 
er the fact that we were able to agree as to 
what ought to have been done.” Let us hope 
that the public men of the day at least will 
learn something from the tremendous expe- 
rience of the country, and net consider it 
the height of wisdom to suffer every evil to 
grow into a power strong enough to challenge 
the whole ,orce of the:Governmeat. 

Mr. Jounson carefully avoids speaking of the 
suffrage of the freedmen. But that has spoken, 
and will still speak, of itself. The Minister has 
heard of the election of General Grant, and he 
accepts the situation without committing him- 
self. He perceives at last that the heart of his 
countrymen is set upon equal rights as the sta- 
ble foundation of a prosperous and peaceful 
commonwealth, 


ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


Tue elections in England, like those in this 
country, have been carried by the Liberals. In 
Mr. Bricut's expressive phrase, ‘*‘ the nation is 
now in power ;” and the aristocracy having ab- 
dicated by the passage of the Reform bill, the re- 
sponsibility of progress rests now with the people. 
The election in England was even more that of 
a ruler than in the United States. In the suc- 
cess that brings the Liberal party into power 
carries its leader, Mr. GLapstone, to the head 
of the Government, with the initiation of its pol- 
icy. That policy can no longer be the tradi- 
tional policy of the Whig party. It is no lon- 
ger a mere game of place among patricians ; it 
is a necessity of the relief of those who suffer. 
The great non-landholding class, for instance, 
will now support and vote for itself. ‘The law 


_ of primogeniture will be revised. The whole 


subject of education must be considered. ‘There 
is no resting-place in political progress ; and the 
impatience that denounces fresh agitation is 
mere folly. {It would have been as reasonable 
to stop just before the last step as just before 
the next. Every point well-reached is only a 
point of fresh departure; and the real leader 
of men is he who prepares the way onward 
from the present situation, as the forest guide 
pushes into the thicket and underbrush to find 
the path while the rest lie comfortably around 
the camp-fire. 


A party, however liberal, coming into power _ 


is proverbially Conservative. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
Prime Minister that shall be, is a man of so 
delicately poised a judgment that he seems often 
timorous or reluctant. Of the most sensitive 
temperament, of great capacity, of ample and 
various accomplishment, of long and active ex- 
perience, he is yet a man of so much conscience 
that he sees and allows the weight of the op- 
posing argument while his nervous irritability 
sometimes ‘betrays him into rash words and 
acts. But he is evidently a statesman who has 
learned the chief lesson of a statesman, to be 
guided by experience. He does not insist upon 
wresting the world to his own theory, but he 
also is willing to be convinced. So the High 
Church Tory of thirty years ago is to-day the 
chief Liberal leader, demanding the disfranchise- 
ment of the Irish Church, and preaching a gos- 
pel of the suffrage more radical than had been 
known in England. This great change in Mr. 
GLADSTONE has never thrown the least suspicion 
upon his character. Nobody supposes that he 
has become a Liberal for the sake of office. 
His change of opinion is honored as much as 
that of Sir Robert Peet fram protection to 
free trade, and, as in Sir RoBErRtT’s case, it is 
the kind of change that commends him more 
closely to public confidence. 

But if upon assuming office there should be 
any supposed disposition to falter or forget, 
there will be enough who will pointedly recall 
the new Ministry to its duty. It is supposed 
that Mr. GLapsToNe’s promotion will bring Mr. 
Bricut also into office. But, as if to show 
that he means not to pause, but to throw his 
javelin still farther forward, Mr. Bricurt, in 
his sp sech at Edinburgh just before the elec- 
tion, spoke of the country as standing upon the 
threshold of a new career, and mentioned three 
or four reforms which seemed to him now prop- 
erly in order. 

What is true in England is no less so here. 
The election of General Grant settles, in gen- 
eral, the policy of reconstruction. The next 
step is to correct it in detail where it has failed 
to accomplish its purpose, and to proceed to 
such other changes as experience has shown to 
be essential, The cry to return to the old state 
of things is as comical as a wish to go back to 
the ark after the deluge had subsided. It was 
the old state of things that plunged us into the 
war. What we need is a new state of things ; 
a large and liberal interpretation of the Con- 
stitution; a reasonable view of State rights ; 
emancipation from the fear of dangers which, 
in our situation, are necessarily imaginary; a 
profound faith that morality is essential to great 
public policy, and proved intelligence to skillful 
and economical public service; and a careful 
independence of party-spirit, which will enable 
us to see that, while in a free government we 
must work with parties, yet even our own party 
may make mistakes, and honor those who are 


the agreement upon the Corn-Law question in | not truly honorable, 


REMEDY FOR THE STRINGENCY 
IN WALL STREET. 


Wuetner the “let up” which occurred some 
days after the promulgation of a statement that 
the Secretary of the Treasury had promised re- 
lief, was due in part to any actual interference 
of the Secretary or Controller of the Treasury, 
or chiefly to the voluntary action of the parties 
to the *‘lock up,” after their objects had been 
accomplished, is not precisely known ; but it is 
certain that the stringency is now over. 

On the 17th of November the Bank of the 
Commonwealth distributed ten millions five 
hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars to 
the other banks, on checks held by the latter, 
which was accepted as proof that the specula- 
tors for a fall of Erie and other stocks, who had 
locked up greenbacks, had adopted the opposite 
policy. This sum was probably required in pay- 
ment for Erie stock—repurchased after it had 
been used to depress the market—as 200,000 
shares at 54 would amount to $10,800,000, 
The extraordinary order authorizing the Re- 
ceiver of Funds of the Company to purchase 
200,000 shares, was issued by the Supreme 
Court on the 18th of November, on an affidavit 
made by an officer of the Company that its 
then market value was 54. From this price it 
advanced on the 20th to 62, immediately after 
which—the corner having culminated and a 
conspicuous short having settled—it fell to 43. 
The gain from this settlement alone is stated at 
from one to two millions of dollars, Others 
were in the same dilemma. 

The amount involved in the lock up, obtain- 
ed largely from the proceeds of new Erie stock, 
is estimated at from fifteen to twenty millions 
of dollars—a sum sufficiently large to accom- 
plish the object when it is borne in mind that 
it was withdrawn simultaneously with the an- 
nual transfer frem the East to the West of 
large sums intended to facilitate the transport- 
ation of cotton and grain to the sea-board. On 
examining the list of debits and credits from 
the 19th of October to the 17th November in- 


clusive, issued by the Clearing-House, it will 


readily appear what banks in this city were se- 
lected as depositaries in these efforts to convert 
the ordinary derangement which accompanies 
the annual movement of crops into one of ex- 
treme damage to the whole Union. 

We trust that one of the first steps of thc 
ensuing Congress will be the appointment of « 
committee to investigate in New York this ex- 
traordinary proceeding, with a view to the full 
disclosure of the transaction and the punish- 
ment of any such conspiracy now or hereafter. 
It appears that no relief can be obtained here. 
Indeed, it is much more likely that integrity 
will be considered a crime by the “unjust 
judges” who have secured exemption from 
punishment and durability in power by the 
result of the election in this State, accomplish- 
ed by means which commend fraud to shelter 
and adoption. 

Although the stringency is over it is expe- 
dient to consider what features there are in the 
structure of the New York and Erie Railroad 
which permit the frequent repetition of immense 
and disgraceful operations. The General Rail- 
road Act, passed after the Erie had been incor- 
porated, provided in subdivision 9 of Section 28 
that the companies organized under it, the Erie 
not being one, might confer on any holder of 
any bond issued for money borrowed and nec- 
essary for completing and finishing or operating 
their railroad, ‘‘the right to convert the prin- 
cipal due or owing thereon into stock of said 
Company at any time not exceeding ten years 
from the date of the bond under such regula- 
tions as the directors may see fit to adopt.” By 
Section 49 of that Act all the then existing 
Railroad Corporations within this State were 
declared to have and possess all the powers and 
privileges contained in that subdivision of Sec- 
tion 28 “not inconsistent with the provisions of 
their charter.” 

In considering whether or not this power 
might be exercised by those railroad corpora- 
tions established in advance of the passage of 
the General Act, it has always been supposed, 
when the amount of capital had been de- 
clared in any act of incorporation, that it was 
inconsistent with it to enlarge the amount, but 
the Erie Railroad, which for many years re- 
garded its capital as fixed by positive legisla- 
tion, and as being incapable of enlargement 
without direct legislative authority, has been 
aceustomed since its management has been 
conducted with a view to speculation to use the 
legislative franchise of authorizing the creation 
of new stock at its pleasure without publication 
or requiring a public sale. 

It is well known that this incorporation is 
stronger at Albany than the Legislature, and, 
therefore, that no legislative means have been 
adopted to prevent the sacrifice of this great 
interest to private cupidity. The wrong of 
authorizing new and frequent issues of such 
stock is aggravated by the fact that each issuc 
has been supposed to have been secretly made 
to aid in cornering operations, having in view, 
in the first place, the depression of its market 
value. By reason of the last issues and thie 
lock up the stock fell from above 80 to 35 per 
cent. On a change of operations it advanced 
to 62, and the object accomplished it fell in- 
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stanfly to 43. You shall know, said one of the 
judges appointed prior to the constitution of 
1846, addressing a criminal then before him, 
that if justice is slow in her steps she has at 
least a firm grasp. If the Bench were thus 
constituted, or if legislation in this State were 
pure, these glaring offenses which astonish ev- 
ery civilized community would meet with cer- 
tain and sufficient punishment. 

It can not be doubted that Mr, GriswoL_p 
owes his defeat, in the late election for Governor, 
to his determination that the government of the 
State should be restored to its true basis. The 
numerous frauds that are to be uncovered and 
corrected whenever the State shall be in proper 
hands will secure the defeat of such a candidate 
until the people shall be fully informed of the 
immense danger of allowing the most import- 
ant servants of the public to owe their whole 
power to the worst influences. 

The country now looks with hope and con- 
fidence to the great chieftain who has been 
elected President to aid in giving the requisite 
protection and safety. What we most need is 
the certainty that every honest citizen who goes 
to the polls in any, even the worst district, 
whether it be to vote or to oppose improper 
votes, shall be esteemed a public sentinel be- 
hind whom stands the whole public force to 
protect him in this duty. Until this is thor- 
oughly accomplished and known government 
will be used for violating the fundamental 
principles for which it was organized, 

If the Congressional inquiry we have sug- 
gested shall be set on foot—the Committee to 
meet in this city with power to send for persons 
and papers—it will be made to appear whether, 
and in what manner, the banking organizations 
of the Union are wielded to depress the value 
of private property, and at the same time em- 
barrass the Treasury. It will embrace examin- 
ation into the recent gigantic and startling oper- 
ations of this road, so far as they have a bearing 
on the lock up, and enable the great interests 
whose industry has been seriously affected by 
means of it--the farming, manufacturing, and 
commercial interests, for all have been equally 
and seriously damaged—to apply the corrective. 
It is to have honest servants in every imvortant 
position. 


THE STREET AND THE BENCH. 


‘Tue recent, and indeed the constant trans- 
actions in Wall Street, have more than a mere- 
ly economical aspect. It is a consideration 
which affects the public character and welfare 
that the typical spot of immorality in the city 
of New York is no longer the Five Points but 
is coming to be Wall Street; and that the most 
noted people in the city, and by many the most 
envied and admired, are not indeed the gentle- 
men in very new hats, and very bright neck- 
scarfs, and very large diamonds, who loiter at 
certain street corners, but men of the same 
profession who pursue their gambling not in 
**hells,” more or less gaudily furnished, but in 
ottices down town. The daily transactions of 
persons who are socially recognized by respect- 
uble and honorable men are openly and at 
length described as swindling—and nobody even 
stares at the word. It is perfectly well known 
that nine-tenths of the offenses for which crim- 
inals are daily sent to the Tombs and to Sing 
Sing are not comparable in moral guilt to the 
operations of * great financiers,’ but apparent- 
ly nobody is troubled; the story is a racy bit 
of gossip; it is diamond cut diamond and the 
Kilkenny cats. 

If this were, indeed, all it would be very 
foolish to lose time in attending to the mat- 
ter. But meanwhile the courts of law join the 
jolly round, The Bench, which is the last offi- 
Wal resource of modern civilized society, takes 
a hand in the pool. Judges are retained by 
criminals, Decisions are sold at auction. 
Then the Bar gives a dinner to one of its 
leaders—a man of proved ability and spotless 
character—and when he says that the memory 
of the unjust judge is cursed, there is such tre- 
mendous applause that the delighted reader in- 
stantly looks through the list of guests to see who 
the company is composed of; and some names, 
tuken with the applause, will remind the reader 
of what CARLYLE tells us of a hypocrisy so pro- 
found that it was seriously hurt when it was 
accused of being hypocritical. But it is time 
to ask seriously whether it is only a jest when 
notorious venality sits in the ermine and as- 
sumes to discharge the functions of a magis- 
trate? Does the reflective student see any 
thing essentially different between JEFFRIES 
upon the bench doing the will of a ruthless 
king and court at Whitehall and another judge 
dving the will of a great operator and his clique 
in Wall Street? Is any man safe when the 
courts are bought for private purposes? Was 
there ever a city in Christendom in which courts 
were so corrupt as sonie in the city of New 
York ? 

We may say that if the Wall Street gam- 
ling were merely diamond cut diamond no 
uan need lose time in thinking of it. But can 
\cliberate swindling be recognized as reputable 
business and society remain secure ? If any body 


denies that it is recognized as reputable, we re- 


ply that the notorious stock-gamblers are not 
sent toCoventry. They are not treated as swin- 


dlers. When exposed, honorable men do not re- 
fuse to have further dealings withthem. They 
gain or lose reputation for shrewdness, but their 
dishonesty is merely laughed at. Why isn't 
the dishonesty of a forger laughed at? Why 
is an embezzler sent to Sing Sing? Why doesn't 
Wall Street give its hand toa pickpocket? And 
will it pretend that there is any moral difference 
between a pickpocket and men whom it daily 
receives? We insist, therefore, that these per- 
sons whom the public journals openly denounce 
as swindlers, without protest or contradiction, 
are recognized as reputable when they are not 
treated as other swindlers are. 

Does any body seriously suppose that dishon- 


esty can be honored, and the community not suf- , 


fer? Are all the moral sentiments chimeras, 
and the moral safeguards of society absurd? Is 
any man willing to educate his children for a 
contest with sharpers? Can any rational man 
read such an article as that upon the Judiciary 
of the City of New York in the North American 
Review for July, 1867, or that in the Law Re- 
view of a month or two since upon the “ Erie 
Row,” or the pamphlet, published by Putnam, 
upon the Woop leases, and not feel that there 
is an immense public perl in this state of things; 
and that the worst sign of the condition of any 
community is the apathy with which it regards 
such dishonesty and judicial corruption as are 
revealed in the late Erie operations in Wall 
Street ? 


THE ELECTION FRAUDS. 


Tue you’re-another argument only convicts 
those who use it. It is no reply to.the charge 
of frauds in the elections to say that somebody 
else cheated. The allegation of fraudulent nat- 
uralization papers, of repeating, of false regis- 
try, is made, and somebody who feels accused 
shouts that Mr. Beecuer had better ascertain 
how much money Senator MorGaN spent in the 
election. But it is not a party question, and 
whoever tries to make it so confesses judgment. 
It is simply stupid in any body to deny that 
there were monstrous frauds, because they are 
universally known. The business of all good 
citizens is to expose them, and to bring the of- 
fenders to the judgment of the courts and of 
public opinion. One paper ludicrously asserts 
that the journals which have charged fraud at 
the polls in New York have “ villainously belied 
the city in which they live, move, and have 
their being, and who have so befouled their 
own nest...... Why do these papers seek to bring 
discredit upon the city in which they are trying 
to earn thir own bread and butteg?” ‘To speak 
of the Brooklyn Ferry disaster is also to dis- 
credit the city, probably, and to hint that the 
city of New York is not a little heaven below 
is to foul your own nest. Those who do not 
see that the inevitable tendency of such frauds 
is to destroy all respect for the ballot-box have 
yet to learn the simplest conditions of a popular 
government. 


LOUISIANA. 


Tne State Republican Committee of Louisi- 
ana for the campaign have published an ad- 
dress plainly stating the facts of the late elec- 
tion. It was evident from the April election 
that the State was Republican, and that the 
body of the new voters were upon that side. 
The Democratic party, therefore, resolved to 
carry the State by any means, under the en- 
couragement of BuLatr’s letter and the instruc- 
tions of Wape Hampton and the other South- 
ern leaders, « It had large means, and a semi- 
military organization counting eighteen thou- 
sand armed and drilled men in the city of New 
Orleans alone; and it had also the countenance 
and sympathy of Generals Rousseau and Bucu- 
ANAN. Before election-day it was evident that 
the aggressive portion of the Democratic party 
had resolved that if the colored men would not 
vote for Seymour and Barr they should not 
vote at all, and that an attempt to cast the 
whole Republican vote would end in rioting 
and massacre. ' The Republicans, therefore, 
resolved to vote where they could peaceably, 
and to abstain where the effort would end in 
violence and murder. 

The result was that in the peaceful parishes, 
where employers especially needed the work 
of colored men, the full Republican vote was 
thrown. In Concordia parish, where there 
were 1644 Republicans registered, 1554 Repub- 
licans voted; in St. James’s parish of 2389 
registered Republicans, 2161 voted; in Iber- 
ville parish, where 2150 Republicans register- 
ed, 2086 voted. In the city of New Orleans, 
on the other hand, where there were 18,000 
colored citizens registered, only about 100 vot- 
ed, and although besides these there were 3000 
registered white Republicans, the whole Repub- 
lican vote of the city was but 276. In the par- 
ish of St. Landry, where more than two hun- 
dred negroes were killed in October, out of a 
Republican registration of more than 2000 not 
one Republican vote was cast. In three other 
parishes, with a similar registration in each, 
there was one Republican vote. 

This intimidation at the polls was the work 
of the party which has sacked Republican 
churches, school-houses, club-rooms, and res- 
idences ; which has dispersed Republican meet- 
ings, exiled and murdered prominent Repub- 


licans, and established a reign of terror which 
has paralyzed the State, and brought it to the 
verge of anarchy. We trust that the Governor 
of Louisiana will make such representations to 
Congress that the electoral vote of the State 
will not be counted until after the most careful 
and thorough investigation, and that Congress 
will take care that hereafter, in the States where 
similar violence may fairly be expected at elec- 
tions without assistance from the authorities, 
such provision be made that the poorest and 
most friendless citizen may be as secure in vot- 
ing as the richest and most influential. 


HAPPIER AND HAPPIER. 


Mr. Reverpy Jounson, of whose speech to 
the Freedmen’s Aid Union we elsewhere speak 
as an illustration of belated wisdom, has written 
a note to some steamship agents in England, de- 
nying the statements of the New York corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News in regard 
to the state of society in Texas. Mr. Joun- 
SON says that it was his business as a Senator 
to know the truth, and the truth is, that there 
is no more violence in Texas than in any other 
State of the Union—-Vermont, for instance, or 
Iowa. 

Why will Mr. Jonson persist in these per- 
formances? ‘The condition of Texas might be 
inferred from the fact that it was a border slave 
State, always somewhat lawless, and recently in- 
volved in a long and sanguinary civil war which 
emancipated the slaves. That of itself would 
lead any sensible man to expect a very disor- 
ganized and perilous state of society. Mr. 
JouNsoN would do no violence to ordinary ex- 
perience if he suggested that abnormal disturb- 
ance in Texas was highly probable. But it is 
not a subject which is left to inferences and 
speculations. The statistical accounts from 
‘Texas, the public and private reports, reveal 
the exact situation, and it amply justifies all 
that the correspondent of the News has stated. 

Mr. JouNsON writes this letter from a vigor- 
ous resolution that every thing in this country 
shall appear as serene as the mind of Mr. Ti1- 
DEN 1n contemplating the chances of Mr. Sey- 
mouR’selection. ‘ ‘Trouble in my happy land,” 
says the United States Minister, ‘‘ disorder upon 
the Mexican frontier among the most desperate 
of the chivalry! Why, nothing is so delight- 
ful as that very part of my country. It is, in 
fact, the Happy Valley described in the charm- 
ing romance of ‘ Rasselas,’ written by that great 
Englishman who was of opinion that taxation 
without representation is no tyranny, and who 
both wrote and spoke in a truly remarkable 
manner that language of SHAKESPEARE, and of 
MILTon, and of the blessed translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, which bind the Englishman to 
the American, my dear friend Mr. Lairp and 
my dear friend Mr. Sumner, in the most indis- 
soluble bonds of love and friendship.” 

A week after he had commended Texas to 
all inquiring immigrants as the most tranquil 
and inviting of civilized lands, the excellent 
Mr. Jounson, heroically bent upon pleasing and 
being pleased, received the deputation of the 
Freedmen’s friends, and made them a speech 
as bland and blissful as his letter to the ‘Texas 
agents. At the close of his remarks Mr. Joun- 
son said with warmth, and doubtless with the 
gushing fervor of truth: “I can assure you that 
during my residence among you I have been 
happy from the first; I am getting yet happier 
every day, and was never more happy than now.” 
Who doubts it? The good man is all smiles 
and sweetness. But while at innumerable ban- 
quets he alludes to our immortal language, and 
assures Messrs. Larinp and WHARNCLIFFE and 
Roesuck that John Bull is the very apple of 
the American eye—how about the A/abama? 


THE PERIL OF THE HOUR. 


Tue enormous frauds at the election must 
not be forgotten now that the election is passed, 
and with such a triumphant result for the policy 
of justice and peace. ‘That is very gratifying, 
but the frauds’are the worst peril that could 
threaten us. If the State of New York is to 
be governed by such means, the whole country 
will presently be governed by the same, and 
the whole system of popular government will 
be overthrown. It is not, therefore, the ques- 
tion of a party, nor of an election, nor of a 
city, but of the highest welfare of the whole 
country and of all citizens. 

Indeed the feeling is so profound, and the 
sense of outrage in this State so serious, that 
Congress can not avoid entering upon the whole 
subject, and revising the naturalization laws 
throughout. Against repeating and coloniza- 
tion there are guards which experience has 
suggested, and which may be constantly im- 
proved; but the cheats of naturalization are 
more elusive, and require still stricter scrutiny. 
The power should be taken from suspected 
courts at least, and there are courts in New 
York which are suspected. It should be taken 
from the State courts altogether, and it should 
not be possible for a man to vote immediately 
upon completing histerm. Knavery, of course, 
will elude any law and baftle the shrewdest 
rules. But something can be done to correct 
this and all other evils, 


We say that some of the courts of New York 
are suspected, If there be any judge more 
tainted with suspicion, or who is notoriously 
and flagrantly active in these schemes of pol- 
luting the ballot-box, let him be impeached by 
the Legislature of the State. The Republican 
party remains in power in the State, as well as 
in the country. Its responsibility is great, but 
so is its power, and so should be its purpose, 
The danger that threatens us is no longer re- 
bellion—it is corruption of every kind, and at 
every point. It is not a peril which appeals to 
the heroic sentiments, but it is a thousand-fold 
more deadly than open rebellion is ever likely 
to be. It does not batter the walls; it crum- 
bles the foundation. Every man who winks at 
fraud, encourages the assassin who would slay 
us. If we are indifferent or negligent, if we 
suffer the crimes of this character committed 
this year to pass with a little puff of indigna- 
tion, they will return every year with seven dey- 
ils worse than themselves, 


LITERARY. 


“The Life of George Stephenson, and of his 
son Robert Stephenson,” by Samvuet SMILEs, 
just issued in a bandsome volume by the Har- 
PERS, is not only a very interesting biography of 
the two noted engineers, but is a valuable history 
of the railway syrtem, its rise and development. 
There are few books lately published which con- 
vey so much substantial information in so at- 
tractive a form. 


** About Woman, Love, and Marriage,” by F. 
Saunpers, author of ** Salad for the Solitary,” 
etc., published by E. W. Carveton & Co., is a 
collection of the sweet and gracious things that 
have been said upon the delightful subjects named, 
connected by a thread of dainty and pleasant sug- 
gestion, in which humorous anecdote and happy 
incident are skillfully weven. It is a bouquet of 
the flowers of various reading, and will be sure to 
charm a host of genial and tender hearts. 


**The Woman’s Kingdom” is Miss Mctocn’s 
(or Mrs. Craix’s) last novel, just published by 
the Harpers. It will undoubtedly dispute the 
palm with ‘‘ John Halifax” as her best work. 
It is a love tale of absorbing interest. 


** Passages from the American Note Books of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne” Oscoon, & Co.) 
is a book of extraordinary interest. No man was 
so reticent to other men, or so lavish of intimate 
confidence upon paper, as HawrTnorne. No 
diary certainly was ever so free from selfish egot- 
ism. It is so simple a transcript of original 
emotion and impression that it is Homeric. Its 
merits are remarkable in many ways; and its 
purely literary value and significance are very 
great. Yet no book required such careful edit- 
ing, and in one or two instances we fear it may 
occasion personal pain, from the infliction of 
which HawTHorNE would have recoiled, 


** Sol. Smith’s Theatrical Management.” The 
HARPERS publish this autobiography of ‘‘a re- 
tired actor” whose name is very familiar, espe- 
cially in the West and South. It is a series of 
characteristic anecdotes and sketches of life for 
the last thirty years in those parts of the country 
as seen by a man whose chief interest was the 
theatre. ‘There are interesting and characteris- 
tic details of Macrrapy, the Krans, Fanny 
ELuser, and the famous stars that have shone 
during that period. ‘The whole is made interest- 
ing by that tone of simplicity which so often dis- 
tinguishes gentlemen of the proféssion, and which 
wins a kindly regard even from those who do not 
frequent the theatre. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


New Yorx State attention to her public 
schools than the New England States generally. The 
pevcomsnge of children in these schools is over 67, 
while in Maine it is 44, in Vermunt 50, jn Connecticut 
47, and in Rhode Island 41. 4 

A land-slide occurred near Westbrook, Maine, No- 
vember 22, covering about forty acres of land. It com- 
pletely filled up the channel of the Presumpscot River. 

The Lunatic Asylum at Columbus was destroyed by 
fire Nov. 19. Six of the patients were burned to death. 

On the evening of November 17 a complimentary 
dinner was given by the bar of New York to Mr. 
Evarts, the Attorney-General, at the Astor Honse. 
Among those present were the President elect, Gen- 
eral Grant, Admiral Farragut, and many distinguished 
statesmen and politicians, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue elections in England have resulted tn a d 
triumph for the Liberal party. The majority of this 
arty in the next Parliament is estimated by the Lon- 
} a Times to be 142. The election was a very exciting 
one, and was attended by a series of riots Ireland 


apd England. 
Lord Staniey consents to the arrangement stipn- 
on shall sit in 


lating that the A/abame claims comm 
Washington. 

The Chinese cubes Une courteously received by 
Queen Victoria November 20. 

The Euglish statisticians tell us that during last year 
there were 2513 vessels wrecked on the British coast, 
and that 1333 lives were lost with the vessels. Inone 
month, December, 326 men went down. Ont of the 
total number of vessels lost last year, 1561 were en- 
gaged in the coasting trade. It is stated by the same 
authority that upward of five hundred vessels were 
known to have been lost from absolute unseaworthi- 
ness. The National Life-boat Institution was the 
means of saving 1086 lives during the year. 

The eruption of Vesuvius is increasing in violence, 
and threatens the town of San Giorgio. 

Captain-General Lersandi has an army of about 
12,000 disciplined men, and against this force, properly 
managed, it seems impossibie that the Cuban inesur- 
rection will make farther headway. The manifesto 
of the Madrid Government, proclaiming liberal re- 
forma, it is expected will do much toward restoring 
quiet in the island. 

Domingo F. Sarmiento was inaugurated as President 
ofthe Argeutipe Cunfederation om the 12th of October. 
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HOUDON’S WASHINGTON. 

PeRHAPsS on the termination of a general elec- 
tion for President of the United States nothing 
could be offered to inspire the patriotism of our 
readers so much as a likeness of WasHINGTON. 
It appears on this page, and comes from a pho- 
tograph of the statue of WasHINGTON in the 
Capitol at Richmond, Virginia. This statue has 
been justly spoken of as the most precious work 
of art to Americans that exists in the world. It 
ix.undoubtedly a true representation of the noble 
features and form of the ‘* Father of- his Coun- 


try. 

The Legislature of Virginia in 1784 unani- 
niously passed a resolution ‘‘ requiring his image 
10 be made in the purest marble by the most 
eminent sculptor in Europe.” The duty of se- 
lecting an artist was committed to JEFFERSON 
and Frankurx, who offered the work to Hov- 
‘pon, then-the most celebrated sculptor in Paris. 
Although the sum appropriated was inadequate, 
Hovupon answered: ‘* It would be the glory of 
his life to be enabled to place his name humbly 
upon the plinth of a statue representing that good 
mai.” 

It was supposed that whatever artist might be 
engaged would perform his work in Paris from 
such material as he could obtain; and for this 
purpose a copy of Peae’s full-length portrait of 
WaASHPNGTON was sent to France; but Houpon 
rejected all such aids, and determined to proceed 
to America to obtain the requisite materials. 
JEFFERSON informed WASHINGTON that the art- 
ist “* had a difficulty to withdraw himself from 
an-order of the Empress of Russia,’’ who ex- 
pressed her surprise that Ilouvon should leave 
the rewards offered at her eourt ‘‘to make the 
statue of a Colonial Rebel.” 

JerFEeRsON described the artist to WasH1NG- 
ton as ** without rivalship, and as disinterested, 
yenerous, candid, and panting after glory.” ‘*He 
comes now for the purpose of lending the aid of 
his art to transmit you to posterity.” FRANKLIN 
uecompanied Hovpoy across the ocean and an- 
nounced their arrival in Philadelphia. To this 
Wasutnoton, then at Mount Vernon, replied on 
the 26th September, 1785. On the same day he 
sent a characteristic letter to Houpox, which is 
as follows: ** Sir, ¥ letter, which I have lately 
had the honor to receive from Doctor FRANKLIN 
at Philadelphia, I am informed of your arrival 
at that place. Many letters from very respect- 
nble characters in France, as well as the Doctor's, 
inform me of the occasion; for which, though 
the cause is not of my own seeking, I feel the 
most agreeable and grateful sensations. I wish 
the object of vour mission had been more worthy 
of the masterly genius of the first statuary in Eu- 
rope, for thus you are represented to me. 

** It will give me pleasure, Sir, to welcome you 
to this seat of my retirement; and whatsoever I 
have or can procure that is necessary to your 
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purpose or convenient to your wishes you must 
freely command, as inclination to oblige you will 
be among the last things in which I shall be 
found deficient, either on your arrival or during 
your stay.” 

Hovupon immediately proceeded to Mount 
Vernon, and was cordially received. Although 
the artist had been led to anticipate the highest 
pleasure from beholding Wasuincton, yet he 
afterward stated to JEFFERSON that he ‘* had no 
idea of the grandeur of his form, features, and 
presence.” WASHINGTON at first refused Hov- 
bON’s request to allow plaster casts to be tuken 
of his face and whole person, but such was the 
confidence which the artist inspired that Wasn- 
INGTON submitted, saying, ‘‘ Do with me as you 
please. I can refuse you nothing ;” and thus it 
was that his whole precious form has been trans- 
mitted to our time. 

Houpon remained at Mount Vernon «a fort- 
night engaged in taking casts, which he sent to 
Paris. ‘The moulds of the head were retained 
under his special charge, he observing: ‘‘ If the 
are lost in the ocean | am determined to perish 
with them.” He descended so far into the mi- 
nutiz as to make casts of WasHINGTON’s watch- 
seals, spurs, and walking-stick, which appear in 
the statuary. 

Houpown determined, immediately on looking 
at WASHINGTON, to take him in the costuine of 
the time, which accorded with WasHincToy’s 
wishes, and with the judgment of the best au- 
thorities abroad. This garb was finally adopted, 
and hence WasHINGTON appears in his ordinary 
dress. The attitude in which he stands was 
common on important occasions. He had re- 
signed his authority as Commander- in - Chief. 
The cane of the civilian which he holds in his 
right hand is intended to express that he had be- 
come a private citizen. Ilis sword and military 
mantle resting on the rods or fasces—the mili- 
tary emblem of the Confederacy—the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had not then been 
adopted—presents the same idea. ‘The original 
statue, chiseled in Paris, now stands in the Capi- 
tol at Richmond. It represents WasHincton 
at the age of fifty-three, then in the prime of life. 
The tranquillity and dignity of the expression can 
not be surpassed. His noble frame stands there 
in full majesty. 

We have often regretted that this work of art, 
s0 precious to those now on the stage and to gen- 
erations to follow, should still stand in a building 
not only not fire-proof, but easily destroved. It 
should be placed beyond the possibility of destruc- 
tion in a fire-proof edifice on the Capitol grounds. 
This, we hope, may be done, and we beg leave 
to suggest it to the present authorities of that 
State. 

We have, however, the gratification to know 


that three bronze copies of it were taken under ° 


the consent of an act of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, and that one of them is at Raleigh, an- 
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other in the grounds of the college at Lexington, 
Virginia, presided over by General Leg, and the 
third is temporarily deposited in the City Hall at 
New York. The latter is offered for sale at 
¥*10,000, on behalf of the widow and heirs of 
Husarp, the artist who made these bronze copies. 

We have high authority in the pamphlet from 
which we have gathered these facts for stating 
that the copy is exact, and trust that it may be 
obtained for erection in Central Park. We hope 
this will be done, so that whatever may be the 
fate of the original our people here can have the 
Opportunity, as they gaze upon the noble features 
anil form of WasHinotoy, to recollect his ex- 
ample, and to resolve to follow him as the purest 
and trnest of the great men who have adorned 
the world, 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 


At Canton, the county seat of St. Lawrence 
County, in Northern New York, is located the 
St. Lawrence University, under the control of the 
Universalist denomination, which its friends hope 
will soon receive such endowments as will enable 
it to take rank with the other great educational 
institutions of the land. We give on this page 
a view of the University building as it now stands, 


- THE NATIONAL CHRISTIA 


Its friends hope that within a few 
years this picture will have become 
obsolete. A special feature of this 
institution is that students of both 
sexes are received, on due examina- 
tion, to pursue on an equal footing 
either course of study they may se- 
lect. ‘The President of the Faculty, 
whose portrait we give, is Dr. Ricu- 
MOND Fisk, born at Bennington, Ver- 
mont, in 1836. He graduated at 
Union College in 1858. After grad- 
uating he studied law for a year; but 
the bent of his mind was toward the 
~ ministry of the denomination to which 
NERA he belonged. He thereupon accepted 
ASS the position of pastor of a church at 
Auburn, which, after three years, he 
resigned to accept his present position. 


\ WSS 8 A ‘* University” comprises, as its 


name imports, a Faculty for teach- 
ing each of the great departments of 
science. Among these is that of The- 
ology. ‘The Principal of the Theolog- 
ical School, whose portrait we also 
give, is Dr. Epenezer Fisner. He 
was born in Maine in 1815. His 
early training was that of most New 
England boys, in the common schools, 
reading, meanwhile, every book that 
\ came in his way. His early training 
‘\ was in the faith of Christianity as ex- 
pounded by Carvin. As he grew up 
he abandoned this for the tenets held 

by the Universalist denomination, and 

of these, at the age of twenty-two, he 
resolved to become a preacher. Mean- 
while he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture of his State. lHlis year of legis- 


. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. _Iative service having expired, he began 


< 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 


™, 


CONVENTION IN NEW YORK CITY.—(Sxercnep ny Fox, } 


REV. DR. FISHER, PRINCIPAL OF THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


the work of preaching, officiating at several places 
in Maine and Massachusetts. In 1858 he was 
induced to take charge of the Theological School 
at Canton, out of which has grown the St. Law- 
rence University. 


THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CONVENTION. 

Tus Convention, which met a few days ago 
in the Reformed Protestant Church on the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and ‘T'wenty-ninth Street it 
this city, was composed of ministers and Jav mem- 
bers of evangelical churches in various parts of 
the United States. The object of the Convention 
is expressed in the words of the call: ** The in 
creasing influence of material interests in our 
land, so rapidly growing in population, wealth, 
and commercial activity; the ignorance of the 
multitudes and their indifference to the claims 
of the Gospel; the extensive introduction of ir 
religious and anti-religious styles of thought and 
life from abroad; the organized forms of atiack 
upon the authority of God's word; the fascina 
tions of a shrewd system of superstition, allied to 
open worldliness, and the inroads of an infidel 
philosophy, reared upon the foundation of uni- 
versal skepticism, alike demand peculiar vigi- 
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lance on the part of the disciples of the Son 
of God, lest the high vantage-ground God has 
so graciously given His people in this country be 
stolen from them. Extraordinary efforts must 
be put forth to meet the crisis, and to fight the 
spiritual battle to which Providence summons 
us. Co-operation among evangelical churches, 
and the hearty union of all sincere Christians in 
sympathy, conference, prayer, and activity, are 
imperatively required by the times. All differ- 
ences should be sunk in the harmony of one faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, our atoning Saviour ; 
and His pure Gospel must be proclaimed by the 
united voices of His redeemed people. All ave- 
nues for the propagation of His truth must be 
sought and diligently used, and every Christian 
heart be awakened to its responsibility ; in other 
words, it is the Church's work in its broadest 


_ meaning that must be done; that by the Church 
- (true to her Head) the manifold wisdom of God 


may be made known to the principalities and 
powers who, beyond the sphere of sense, are 
interested either in her glory or her shame.” 

The topics discussed in the Convention regard- 
ed the means for a more perfect working organ- 
ization among the members of each church ; an 
investigation of the causes of the failure on the 
part of so many churches to reach the poor; the 
relation between churches and voluntary Chris- 
tian associations; the efficiency of week -day 
meetings; woman's work in the Church; the 
enlargement of Christian home influence; the 
improvement of the homes of the poor; lay- 
preaching; open air services; city missions ; 
the better observance of the Sabbath; the con- 
duct of Sabbath-schools; and other subjects of 
a practical nature, 

All of these subje¢ts are of the utmost import- 
alice, and it is hoped that, in the general re- 
awakening of the Church, which is one of the 
characteristic events of the day, they will receive 
the attention which they demand. 


. THE BREWER FOUNTAIN ON 
BOSTON COMMON. 


Tue following description of the bronze fount- 
ain on Boston Common, recently presented to 
that city by Mr. Gapner Brewer, and illus- 
trated on page 772, is taken from a Boston pa- 
per: 

The height of the fountain is 24 feet, and the diam- 
eter of the basin 28 feet, which is two feet more than 
in the original. It is erected here under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Emerson and Frenmes, architects, 
and Mesers. I. & IH. M. Harmon, builders, of this city. 
The design is by the celebrated Litnarp, Knight of 
the Legion of Honor, whore productions maintain a 
high rank as works of art wherever they are known. 
Its appropriateness, representing as it does marine 
eubjects—dolphins, shells, etc.—and the fidelity with 
which the general idea is carried out in every part, 
even in the more minute details of ornamentation, 
can hardly fail to strike the most careless observer. 
The statuary is from the chisel of Matuvrtn Morgav, 
who received the grand prize of Rome, four medals, 
and the cross of the Legivn of Honor. The four large 
fiyures at the base represent mythological subjects, 
viz., Neptune, Amphitrite, Acis, and Galatea. The 
children at the top are merely ornamental, and have 
no special signification. Neptune, god of the ocean 
and brother of Great Jove, needs no biographical 
sketch to acquaint our readers with him, and his 
wife Amphitrite, beside him, asserts her dignity Ar 
voddess of the ocean so grandly that none need be 
told her story. 

The figures of Acis and Galatea ppapnert and 
nymph), recall the story of their love and the jealousy 
of Polyphemus ; how the giant, finding them together, 
became enraged and threw the fatal rock at Acis as 
he fled; and how Galatea, emerging from the water 
into which she had plunged in affright, ran to him 
and endowed him with the honors of his father the 
river god; how his purple blood flowed from under 
the rock which crushed him, but by degrees grew like 
turbid water, and in time became pellucid; and then 
the rock opened and the water gushed from the chasm 
with a pleasing murmor. Thus Acis was changed 
into a river of Galatea’s own element and called by 
that name. 

The original of this fountain was execnted for the 
World's Fair, held at Paris in 1855, where it attracted 
much attention, and was awarded a gold medal. 
Since then copies of it, in iron, have been made for 
the cities of Lyons and Bordeaux ; also one in bronze, 
like that on the Common, for Sarp Pacna, late Viceroy 
of Egypt. The one for Boston was cast in the foundry 
of Messrs. Fourment, Hoviitur, & Co., in the Val 
a, was finished in Paris under the direct 
supervision of the well-known American banking 
house of Messrs. Bowizs, Drevet, & Co., who, from 

crest In it, and have care watc every stage 


SHERIDAN ON THE MOVE. 


Tue 15th of November was the day fixed upon 
by General SHeripan for his departure to the 
front, ¢. e., from Fort Hayes in Kansas to the 
suuth of the Arkansas, to take command in person 
of the operations of the winter campaign against 


the hostile savages. Company C of the ‘l'enth 


United States Cavalry had been sent ahead, with 
the baggage train, etc., thus having one day's 
start of the Commanding General. The In- 
dians who accompanied this column are a party 
of the Kansas or Kaw nation, who have always 
been friendly, and will be used as scouts and 
guides, as their familiarity with the physical feat- 
ures of the comparatively unexplored country 
which the troops will traverse eminently adapts 
them to that e. The names of these In- 
dians are: Sam Sampo, an Indian speaking En- 
glish, who will act as interpreter; Frank 
SON, UTES-AR-GAH-BE, ‘TAH-E-AH, O-UTES-AR- 
JAH, TAH-SE-AH, JOHN.-Moon, B-ar-sE-BAH- 
SE, WY-0-NOSH-IN, and JoHN De Lasn. 

The winter has been chosen as the best season 
for hostile operations, because it is a season when 
the savages are in the most embarrassing situa- 
tion as regards supplies of every sort, and when 
they are most reluctant to undertake battle. Tie 
campaign is in good hands, and the same energy 
which distinguished General Sheridan at Fisher's 
Hill, Winchester, and Five Forks will, it is hoped, 
soon restore quiet to our Indian frontier in the 
Southwest. 

The entire force in the field for this important 


“campaign consists of Governor CRawFORD’s 


Kansas cavalry, 1500 strong; seven companies 
of the Fifth Cavalry; eleven companies of the 
Seventh; four companies of the Tenth; one 
company of the Thirtieth Infantry (colored); and 
one of the Third Infantry (Forsytu’s scouts)— 
amounting in all to about 3000 men. ‘The plan 
is to attack the Indians in their winter-quarters, 
destroy their lodges and every thing they have, 
take away their arms, and force all those that es- 
cape slaughter to live on reservations below the 
Arkansas. The destination of the expedition 
will probably be Sand Plains, south of the Ar- 
kansas, making that point a base of supplies. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


CHAPTER III. 
WITH MY FATHER. 


Art the time I speak of my father dwelt in a 
villa near Brussels, which had been built by or 
for Mdme. Malibran. It was a strange, some- 
what incongruous edifice, and rather resembled 
a public building than a private gentleman’s res- 
idence. It stood in a vast garden, or rather park, 
where fruit and forest trees abounded, and patch- 
es of flowers came suddenly into view in most 
unexpected places. There were carriage-drives, 
too, so ingeniously managed that the visitor 
could be led to: believe the space ten times great- 
er than it was in reality. ‘The whole inside and 
out savored strongly of the theatre, and every 
device of good or bad taste—the latter largely 
predominating—had its inspiration in the stage. 

As we drove under the arched entrance gate, 
over which a crowned leopard—the Norcott crest 
—was proudly rampant, I felt a strange throb at 
my heart that proved the old leaven was still 
alive within me, and that the feeling of being the 
son of a man of rank and fortune had a strong 
root in my heart. 

From the deep reverence of the gorgeous port- 
er, who wore an embroidered leather belt over his 
shoulder, to the triin propriety and order of the 
noiseless avenue, all bespoke an amount of state 
and grandeur that appealed very powerfully to 
me, and I can still recall how the bronze lamps 
that served to light the approach struck me as 
something wonderfully fine, as the morning's sun 
glanced on their crested tops. 

The carriage drew up at the foot of a large 
flight of marble steps, which led to a terrace 
covered by a long veranda. Under the shade 
of this two gentlemen sat at breakfast, both un- 
known to me. ‘* Whom have we here?” cried 
the elder, a fat, middle-aged man of coarse feat- 
ures and stern expression; ‘‘ whom have we 
here?” The young onspi by a dress- 
ing-gown and cap that glittered with gold em- 
broidery—looked lazily over the top of his news- 
paper, and said, ‘* That boy of Norcott’s, 1 take 
it; he was to arrive to-day.” 

This was the first time I heard an expression 
that my ears were soon to be well familiar to, 
and I can not tell how bitterly the words insulted 
me. ‘*Who were they,” I asked myself, ‘* who, 
under my father’s roof, could dare so to call 
me? and why was I not styled Sir Roger Nor- 
cott’s son, and not thus disparagingly ‘that boy 
of Norcott’s?’” 

I walked slowly up the steps among these men 
as defiantly as though there was a declared en- 
mity between us, and was proceeding straight 
toward the door, when the elder called out 
** Holloa, youngster, come here and report your- 
self! You've just come, haven’t you?” 

**T have just come,” said I, slowly, ** but when 
I report myself it shall be to my father, Sir Roger 
Norcott.” 

**Yon got that, Hotham, and I must say you 
deserved it too,” said the younger in a low tone, 
which my quick hearing, however, caught. 

**Will you have some breakfast with us?” 
said the elder, with a faint laugh, as though he 
enjoyed the encounter. 

**No, I thank you, Sir,” said I, stiffly, and 
passed on into the house. 

** Master Digby,” said a smart little man in 
black, who for a moment or two puzzled me 
whether he was a guest or a servant, ‘‘ may I 
show you to your room, Sir? Sir Roger is not 
up: he seldom rings for his bath before one 
o'clock; but he said he would have it to-day 
earlier.” 

** And what is your name, pray ?” 

** Nixon, Sir. . Nixon, Sir hoger is pleased 
to call me for distinction sake—the lower serv- 
ants require it,” 

** Tell me, then, Mr. Nixon, who are the two 
gentlemen I saw at breakfast outside ?” 

** The stoutish gentleman, Sir, is Captain Hoth- 
am, of the Royal Navy; the other, with the 
Turkish pipe, is Mr. Cleremont, Secre to the 
Legation here. Great friends of Sir ’, 
Sir. Dine here three or four times a week, and 
have their rooms always kept for them.” 

The appearance of my room, into which Nixon 
now ushered me, went far to restore me to a 
condition of satisfaction. It was the most per- 
fect little bedroom it is possible to imagine, and 
Nixon never wearied in doing the honors of dis- 
playing it. 

** Here’s library, Sir. You've only to 
slide this mirror into the wall; and here are all 

our books. This press is your armory. Sir 
gave the order himself for that breech- 
loader at Liége. This small closet has your 
bath—always ready, as you see, Sir—hot and 
cold; and that knob yonder commands the 
shower-bath. It smells fresh of paint here just 
now, Sir, for it was only finished on Saturday ; 
and the men are coming to-day to fix a small iron 
staircase from your balcony down to the garden. 
Sir Roger said he was sure you would like it.” 

I was silent for a moment, a moment of ex- 
quisite reverie, and then I asked if there were 
always people visitors at the Villa? 


% 


‘*T may say, Sir, indeed, next to always. We 
haven't dined alone since March last.” 

‘* How many usually come to dinner?” 

‘¢ Five or seven, Sir; always an odd number. 
Seldom more than seven, and never above eleven, 
except a state dinner to some great swell going 
through.” 

‘“* No ladies, of course ?” 

‘“‘Pardon me, Sir. The Countess Vander 
Neeve dined here yesterday; Madame Van 
Straatan, and Mrs. Cleremont—excuse me, Sir, 
there’s Sir Roger's bell. 1 must go and tell him 
you've arrived.” 

When Nixon left me I sat for full twenty 
minutes like one waking out of a trance, and 
asking myself how much was real, and how 

uch fiction of all around me? 

My eyes wandered over the room, and from 

e beautiful little Gothic clock on the mantle- 
piece to the gilded pine-apple from which my 
bed-curtains descended—every thing seemed of 
matchless beauty to me. Could I ever weary 
of admiring them? would they seem to me every 
morning as I awoke as tasteful and as elegant 
as now they appeared to me? Oh, if dear mam- 
ma could but see them! If she but knew with 
what honor I was received, would not the thought 
go far to assuage the grief our separation cost 
her? And, last of all, came the thought, if she 
herself were here to liye with me, to read with 
me, to be my companion, as she used to be— 
could life offer any thing to compare with such 
happiness? And why should not this be? If 

pa really should love me, why might I not lead 
mn to see to whom I owed all that made me 
worthy of his love ? 

‘* Breakfast is served, Sir, in the small break- 
fast-room,” said a servant, respectfully. 

‘*You must show me where that is,” said I, 
rising to follow him. 

And now we walked along a spacious corridor, 
and descended a splendid stair of white marble, 
with gilded balusters, and across an octagon hall, 
with a pyramid of flowering plants in the centre, 
and into a large gallery with armor on the walls, 
that I wished greatly to linger over and examine, 
and then into a billiard-room, and at last into 
the small breakfast-parlor, where a little table 
was laid out, and another servant stood in readi- 
ness to serve me. 

** Mr. Eccles, Sir, will be down in a moment, 
if you'll be pleased to wait for him,” said the 


man. 

‘** And who is Mr. Eccles?” asked I. 

**The gentleman as is to be your tutor, Sir, 
I believe,” replied he, timidly; ‘‘and he said, 
perhaps you'd make the tea, Sir.” 

‘** All right,” said I, opening the caddy, and 
proceeding to make myself at home at once. 
** What is here ?” 

** Deviled kidneys, Sir; and this is fried mack- 
erel. Mr. Eccles takes oysters; but he won't 
a them opened till he’s down. Here he is, 


The door was now flung open, and a good- 
looking young man, with a glass stuck in one eye, 
entered, and with a cheery, but somewhat affect- 
ed voice, called out— 

** Glad to see you, Digby my boy ; hope I have 
not starved you out waiting for me ?”’ 

** I’m very hungry, Sir, but not quite starved 
out,” said I, half amazed at the style of man se- 
lected to be my guide, and whose age at most 
could not be above three or four and twenty. 

** You haven't seen your father yet, of course, 
nor won't these two hours. Yes, Gilbert, let us 
have the oysters. I always begin with oysters 
and a glass of sauterne; and let me tell you, 
your father’s sauterne js excellent. Not that I 
counsel you, however, to start with wine at break- 
fast. 1 haven’t told yon that I’m to be your tu- 
tor,” said he, filling his glass; ‘‘ and here’s to 
our future fellowship.” 

I smiled and sipped my tea to acknowledge 
the toast, and he went on: 

** You mustn’t be afraid that I'll lean too heav- 
ily on you, Digby—at least at first. My system 
is, never make education a punishment. There's 
nothing that a gentleman—mind, I say a gentle- 
man—ought to know that he can not acquire as 
easily and as pleasantly as he. does field-sports. 
If a man has to live by his wits, he must drudge ; 
there’s no help for it. And—but here come the 
oysters. Ain't they magnificent? Let me give 
you one piece of instruction while the occasion 
serves: let no one ever persuade you that Col- 
chester oysters equal the Ostend. ‘hey have nei- 
ther the plumpness nor the juiciness, and still less 
have they that fresh odor of the sea that gives 
such zest to appetite. One of these days I shall 
ask you what Horace says of oysters, and where. 
You never heard of Horace—eh ?” 

** Yes, Sir; I was reading the Odes when I 
came away.” 

** And with whom, pray ?” 

** With mamma, Sir.” 

; : ‘ And do you mean to say mamma knew Lat- 
in ” 

** Yes, Sir; she learned it to teach me. She 
worked far harder than 1 did, and I could never 
come up with her.” 

“‘Ah, yes, I see; but all that sort of learning 
—that irregular study—is a thing to be grubbed 
up. If I were to be frank with you, Digby, I'd 
say I'd rather have yop in total ignorance than 
with that smattering of knowledge a mamma's 
teaching is sure to imply. What had you read 
before Horace ?” 

** Cesar’s Commentaries, Sir, an £neid of 
Virgil, two plays of Terence—” 

** Any Greek ?—any thing of Euripides or Ar- 
istophanes, eh ?” asked he, mockingly. 

** No, Sir; we were to begin the New Testa- 
ment after the holidays; for 1 had just gone over 
the grammar twice.” 

** With mamma, of course ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

He helped himself to a cutlet, and as he pour- 
ed the Harvey sauce over it it was: plain to see 


that he was not thinking of what was before him, 
but employed in another and different direction. 
After a considerable pause he turned his eyes 
full upon me, and with a tone of far more serious 
import than he had yet used, said, ‘‘ We're not 
very long acquainted, Digby, but I have a trick 
of reading people through their faces, and I fee! 
I can trust you.” He waited for some remark 
from me, but I made none, and he went on, 
** With an ordinary boy of your age—indeed, [ 
might go farther and say with any other boy — 
I'd not venture on the confidence I am now 
about to make; but a certain instinct tells me 
I run no danger in trusting you.” 

** Is it a secret, Sir?” 

**'Well, in one sense it is a secret; but why 
do you ask ?” 

** Because mamma told me to avoid secrets ; 
to have none of my own, and know as liftle as I 
could of other people’s.”’. 

** An excellent rule in general, but there are 
cases where it will not apply : this is one of them, 
for here the secret touches your own family. 
You are aware that papa and mamma do not 
live together? Don’t flush up, Digby; I’m not 
going to say one word that could hurt you. it 
is for your benefit—I might say for your abso- 
lute safety—that I speak now. Your father has 
one of the noblest natures a man ever possessed ; 
he is a prince in generosity, and the very soul of 
honor, and, except pride, I don’t believe he has a 
fault. ‘This same pride, however, leads him to 
fancy he can. never do wrong; indeed, he does 
not admit that he ever made a mistake in his 
life, and, consequently, he does not readily for- 
give those to whom he imputes any disasters 
that befall him. Your mother’s family are in- 
cluded in this condemned list—I can't exactly 
say why; and for the same reason, or ro reason, 
your mother herself. You must therefore take 
especial care that you never speak of one of these 

ple.” 

** And mamma ?” 

** Her name least of all. There may come a 
time — indeed, it is sure to come — when this 
difficulty can be got over; but any imprudence 
now—the smallest mistake—would destrey this 
chance. Of course its very hard on you, my 
poor fellow, to be debarred from the very theme 
you d like best to dwell on; but when you know 
the danger—not merely danger, but the positive 
certainty of mischief—a chance word might bring 
about, I read you very ill, or you'll protit by my 
warning.” 

I bent my head to mean assent, but I could 
not speak. 

** Papa will question you whether vou have 
been to school, and what books you are readiig, 
and your answer will be ‘ Never at school; had 
all my lessons at home.’ Not a word more, 
mind that, Digby.. Say it now after me, that I 
may see if you can be exact to a syllable.” 

1 repeated the words correctly, and he patted 
me affectionately on the shoulder, and said— 

‘* You and I are sure to get on well together. 
When I meet with a boy, who, besides being 
intelligent, is a born gentleman, I never hesitate 
about treating him as my equal, save in that 
knowledge of life I’m quite ready to share with 
him. I don’t want to be a Pope with my pupil, 
and say, * You are not to do this, or think that,’ 
and give no reason why. You'll always tind me 
ready to discuss with you, and talk over, any 
thing that puzzles you. I was not treated in 
that fashion myself, and I know well what the 
repressive system has cost me. You follow me, 
don’t you, in what I say ?” 

‘Yes, Sir; I think I understand it all.” 

Whether I looked as if my words had more 
meaning than they expressed, or that some sort 
of misgiving was working within him that lhe 
had been hasty in his confidence, I know not ; 
but he arose suddenly, and said, ‘‘I must go 
and get a cigarette.” And with that he left 
me. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE VILLA MALIBRAN. 


For some hours I wandered over the house, 
admiring the pictures, and the bronzes, and the 
statuettes, and the hundreds of odd nick-nacks 
of taste or curiosity that filled the salons. ‘Ihe 
treasures of art were all new to me, and I thought 
I could never weary of gazing on some grand 
landscape by Both, or one of those little interiors 
of Dutch life by Ostade or Mieris. It seemed 
to me the very summit of luxury, that all these 
glorious objects should be there, awaiting, as it 
were, the eye of him who owned them, patient 
slaves of his pleasure, to be rewarded by, per- 
haps, a hurried glance as he passed. ‘I'he 
tempered light, the noiseless footsteps, as one 
trod the omg carpet, the odor of rich 
flowers every where, imparted a dreaminess to 
the sense of enjoyment, that, after long, long 
years, I can recall and almost revive by an ef- 
fort of memory. . 

I met no one as I loitered through the rooms, 
for I was in a part of the house only opened on 
great occasions, or for large receptions ; and so 
I strayed on, lost in wonderment at the extent 
and splendor of a scene which, to my untutored 
senses, seemed of an actually royal magnificence. 
Having reached what I believed to be the limit 
of the suite of rooms, I was about to retrace my 
steps, when I saw that a small octagon tower 
opened from an angle of the room, though no 


‘apparent doorway led into it. ‘This puzzle in- 


terested me at once, and I set about to resolve it, 
if I might. I opened one of the windows to in- 
spect the tower on the outside, and saw that no 
stairs led up to it, nor any apparent communi- 
cation existed with ihe rest of the house. | bhe- 
thought me of the sliding mirror which in my 
own room concealed the book-case, and set to 
work to see if some similar contrivance had not 
been employed here; but I searched in vain. 
Defeated and disappointed, I was turtfing away, 
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when, passing my hand along the margin of a 
massive picture-frame, I touched a small button ; 
and as I did so, with a faint sound like a wail, 
the picture moved slowly, like an opening door, 
and disclosed the interior of the tower. I en- 
tered at once, my curiosity now raised to a point 
of intensity to know what had been so carefully 
and cunningly guarded from public view. What 
a blank disappointment was mine! The little 
room, about nine or ten feet in diameter, con- 
tained but a few straw-bottomed chairs, and a 
painted table on which a tea-service of common 
blue-ware stood. A Dutch clock was on a brack- 
et at one side of the window, and a stuffed bird 
—a grouse, I believe—occupied another. A 
straight-backed old sofa, covered with a vulgar 
chintz, stood against the wall; an open book, 
with a broken fan in the leaves, to mark the 
place, lay on the sofa. ‘The book was Paul and 
Virginia. A common sheet almanac was nailed 
against the wall, but over the printed columns 
of the months a piece of white paper was pasted, 
on which, in large letters, was written, “‘ June 
11, 18—. Dies infausta.” I started. had 
read that date once before in my mother’s prayer- 
book, and had learned it was her marri y. 
As a ray of sunlight displays in an instant every 
object within its beam, I at once saw the mean- 
ing of every detail around me. These were the 
humble accessories of that modest home from 
which my dear mother was taken; these were 
the grim reminders of a time my father desired 
to perpetuate as an undying sorrow. I trembled 
to think what a nature I should soon be con- 
fronted with, and how terrible must be the tem- 
per of a man whose resentments asked for such 
aliment to maintain them! I stole away abashed 
at my own intrusiveness, _ feeling — I was 
rightfully punished b misery t over- 
ae me. How differently now did all the 
splendor appear to me as I retraced my steps! 
how defiantly I gazed on that magnificence 
which seemed to insult the poverty I had just 
quitted ! 

What a contrast to the nurtured spitefulness 
of his conduct was my poor mother’s careful 
preservation of a picture representing my father 
in his uniform. A badly painted thing it was; 
but with enough of likeness to recall him. And 
as such, in defiance of neglect, and ill- usage, 
and insult, she preserved it—a memorial, not of 
happier days, but of a time when she dreamed 
of happiness to come. While I was thus think- 
ing, seeking in my mind comparisons between 
them, which certainly redounded but little to his 
credit, Nixon came up to me, saying, ‘* Oh, 
Master Digby, we’ve been looking for you in 
every direction. Sir Roger has asked over and 
over why you have not been to see him; and 
I'm afraid you'll find him displeased at your 
delay.” 

‘I'm ready now,” said I, dryly, and followed 
him. 

My father was in his study, lying on a sofa, 
and cutting the leaves of a new book as I entered; 
and he did not interrupt the operation to offer 
me his hand. 

so, Sir,” said he, calmly, and coldly, you 
have taken your time to present yourself to me? 
Apparently you preferred making acquaintance 
with the house and the grounds.” 

**T am very sorry, Sir,” I began; ‘** but I did 
not know you risen, Nixon told me about 
one or two—” 

‘‘Indeed! I was not aware that you and Mr. 
Nixon had been discussing my habits. Come 
nearer; nearer still What sort of dress is this? 
Is it a smock-frock you have on?” 

‘*No, Sir. It’s a blouse to keep my jacket 
clean. I have got but one.” 

‘* And these shoes; are they your own mak- 


ing?” 
I conldn’t make even as good as 


** No, Sir. 
these.” 

‘* You are a very poor-looking object, I must 
say. What was Antoine about that he didn’t at 
least make you look like a gentleman,eh? Can 
you answer me that?” 

** No, Sir, 1 can not.” j 

‘* Nor I either,” said he, sighing. ‘‘ Have you 
been equally neglected inside as out? Have you 
learned to read ?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** And to write?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘* Write my name, then, there, on that piece 
of paper, and let me see it.” 

| drew nigh, and wrote in a full, bold hand, 
Roger Norcott. 

‘‘Why not Sir Roger Norcott, boy? Why 
not give me my name and title too ?” 

‘* You said your name, Sir, and I thought—” 

‘* No matter what you thought. This Liter- 
alism comes of home-breeding,” muttered he to 
himself; *‘ they are made truthful at the price 
of being vulgar. What do you know besides 
reading and writing ?” 

‘*A little Latin, Sir, and some French, and 
some German, and three books of Euclid, and 
the Greek grammar—” 

‘¢ There, there, that’s more than enough. It 
will tax your tutor’s ingenuity to stub up all this 
rubbish, and pm the soil for real acquire- 
ment. Iwas hoping I should see you a savage; 
a fresh, strong-natured, impulsive savage! What 
I'm to do with you, with your little peddling 
knowledge of a score of things, I can’t imagine. 
l'd swear you can neither ride, row, nor fence, 
never handled a cricket-ball or a single-stick ?” 

‘‘ Quite true, Sir; but I'd like to do every one 
of them.” 

‘ Of course you have been taught music ?” 

‘Yes, Sir; the piano and a little singing.” — 

‘‘That completes it,” cried he, flinging his 
buok from him. ‘** Lhey’ve been preparing you 
for a traveling circus, while I wanted to make 
you a gentleman. Mind me now, Sir, and don’t 
expect that I ever repeat my orders to any one. 
What I say once I mean to be observed. Let 


your past life be entirely forgotten by you—a 
thing that had no reality; begin from this day 
—from this very room—a new existence, which 
is to have neither link nor tie to what has gone 
before it. ‘The persons you will see here, their 
ways, their manners, their tone, will be examples 
for your imitation ; copy them, not servilely, nor 
indiscriminately, but as you will find how their 
traits will blend with your own nature. Never 
tell an untruth, never accept an insult without 
redress, be slow about forming friend: hips, and 
where you hate, hate thoroughly. That's enough 
for the present. Ask Mr. Eccles to have the 
kindness to take you to his tailor and order some 
clothes. You must dine alone till you are suit- 
ably dressed. After that you shall come to my 
table. One thing more and you may go; dont 
ever approach me with tales or complaints of any 
one; right yourself where you can, and where 
you can not, bear your grievance silently. You 
can change nothing, alter nothing here; you are 
a guest, but a guest over whom I exercise full 
if not, you understand—it will cost me little to 
tell you so. Go. Gonow.” He motioned me 
to leave him, and I went. Straight to my room 
I went, and sat down at once to write it all to 
mother. My heart swelled with indignation at 
the way I had been received, and a hundred 
times over did I say to myself, that there was 
no poverty, no hardship I would not face rather 
than buy a life of splendor on such ignominious 
terms. Oh, if I could but get back again to the 
little home I had quitted, how I would bless the 
hour that restored me to peace of mind and self- 
respect! As 1 wrote my indignation warmed 
with every line. I found that my passion was 
actually mastering my reason. Better to finish 
this later on—when I shall be cooler, thought 
I; and I walked to my window and opened it, 
‘There were voices of people speaking in the pad- 
dock below, and I leaned over the balcony, and 
saw the two men I had seen at breakfast, seated 
on rustic chairs, watching a young horse being 
broken to the saddle. ‘The well-worn ring ig 
the grass showed that this spot was reserved for 
such purposes, nor was I displeased to know thay 
such a source of interest lay so near to me. 

‘“*Isn’t he one of your Mexicans, George?” 
asked Captain Hotham. 

** No, Sir, he’s a Hungarian-bred ‘un. Master 
calls him a Jucker, whatever that is.” 

** Plenty of action, any how.” 

**A little too much, Sir; that’s his fault, 
He’s a-comin’ now, and it’s all they can do to 
keep him going over the park paling. Take 
this one back,”’ said he to the groom, who wag 
ringing & heavy-shouldered, ungainly colt in the 
ring. 

**You'll not gain much credit by that ani- 
mal, George,” said Cleremont, as he lighted 4 


cigar. 

** He ain’t a beauty, Sir; he’s low before, and 
he’s cow-hocked ind; but Sir Roger ony 
he’s the best blood in Norfolk. ‘Take care, take 
care, Sir! the skittish devil never knows where 
he'll send his hind-legs. Steady, Tom, don’t 
check him: why, he’s sweating as if he had been 
round the two-mile course.” 

‘The animal that called for this criticism was 
a dark chestnut, but so bathed in sweat as to ap-~ 
pear almost black. He was one of those cross- 
breeds between the Arab and the western blood, 
that gain all the beauty of head and crest and 


at his liberty, the young creature stood still for 
a minute or two, and sniffed the air, and then 
gave one wild bound and headlong plunge, as 
though he were going straight into the earth ; 
after which he looked timidly 


him,” said Ho 
**He’s gettin’ more sense day, Sir,” 
replied George; ** he don’t scratch his head with 


his hind-leg now, Sir, and he don’t throw hisself 
down neither.” 

** He hasn't given up biting, I see,” said Clere-~ 
mont. 

**No, Sir; and they tell me them breed never 
does: but it’s only play, Sir.” 

‘*]’ll give you six months before you can call 
him fit to ride, George.” 

‘*My name aint Spunner, Sir, if the youn 
gent as come to-day don’t back him in six w 
time.” 


‘* And is it for the boy Norcott intends him ?” 
asked Cleremont of Hotham. 

**So he told me yesterday; and though [ 
warned him that he hadn’t another boy if that 
fellow should come to grief, he only said, ‘If 
he’s got my blood in him, he'll keep his saddle ; 
and if he hasn't, he had better make room fur 
another.’” 

Ain't he a-going beautifal now?” cried 
George, as the animal swung slowly along at 4 
gentle trot, every step of which was as measured 
as clock-wor 

“*You'll have to teach the youngster also, 
George,” said Hotham. ‘I’m sure he never 
backed a horse in his life.” 

** Nay, Sir, he rode very pretty indeed when 
he was six years old. 1 didn’t put him on 4 
Shelty, or one of the hard-mouthed ‘uns, but 4 
nice little lively French mare, that reared up the 
moment he bore hard on her bit; so that he 
learned to sit on his beast without holdin’ on by 
the bridle.” 

** He’s a loutish boy,” said Cleremont to the 


captain. ‘I'll wager what you like they'll not 
make a horseman of him.” 

** Eccles says he’s a confounded pedant,” said 
the other; “‘ that he wanted to cap Horace with 
him at breakfast.” 

‘** Poor Bob! that wasn’t exactly his line; but 
he'd hold his own in Balzac or Fred Soulié.” 

“*Oh, now I see what Norcott was driving at 
when he said, ‘I wanted the stuff to make a 
gentleman, and they’ve sent me the germ of a 
school-usher.’ I said, ‘Send him to sea with 
_ shall be afloat in March, and take 

m. 

** Well, what answer did he make you ?” 

** It wasn’t a civil one,” said the other, gruffly. 
“*He said, ‘You misapprehend me, Hotham. 
A sea-captain is only a boatswain in epaulets. 
I mean the boy to be a gentleman.’” 

** And you bore that ?” 

**Yes. Just as well as you bore his telling 
you at dinner on Sunday last that a Legation 
sec was a cross between an old lady and a 
clerk in the Customs.” 

‘* A man who scatters impertinences broadcast 
is only known for the merits of his cook or his 


** Both of which are excellent.” 

**Shall I send him in, Sig?” asked George, 
as he patted the young horse and caressed him. 

** Well, Eccles,” cried Hotham, as the tutor 
lounged lazily up, **what do you say to the 
mount they're going to put your pupil on ?” 

**I wish they'd wait a bit. I shall not be 
ready for orders till next spring, and I'd rather 
>" break his neck before February or 


Marc 
a Norcott promised you the presentation, 


“No. He can’t make up his mind whether 
hell give it to me or to a Plymouth brother, 
or to that fellow that was taken up at Salford 


for blasphemy, and who happens to be in full 
orders.” 


** With all hisenmity to the Established Church, 
I think he might be satisfied with you,” said 
Cleremont. 

“* Very neat, and very polite, too,” said Eccles ; 
**but that this is the Palace of Truth I might 
feel nettled.” 

**Is it, by Jove?” cried Hotham. ‘‘ Then it 
must be in the summer months, when the house 
is shat up. Who has got a strong cigar? these 
Cubans of Norcott’s have no flavor. It must be 
close on luncheon-time.” 

“*I can’t join you, for I’ve to go into town, 
and get my young bear trimmed, and his nails 
cut. ‘* Make him table,’ Norcott said, and 
I've had easier to do.” 

So saying, Eccles moved off in one direction, 
while Hotham and Cleremont strolled away in 
another; and I was left to my own reflections, 
which were not few. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Suarr Practice—Shaving. 


A EPIGRAM. 
Said Tom to Dick, “Tis strange to sce 
How few new companies there i: 
Said Dick to Tom, “ You might have known 
All bubble companies are ws 


An Mr ean who lives with a Grahamite, writes to 
a friend | he wants to know what “ illigant liv- 
ing” is, come where 
left at breakfast. . 


Nor Brap ror a night-in-gale. 
A “Tre” SitvaTIon—A seat on the bench. 


A small chjld being asked by a Sund each- 
er “ What the lnraelites do after 
the Red Sea ?” answered, “I don't know, ma'am : but 
I guess they dried themselves.” 


Tun Turne Ovs—The gna, when 
off, and every body has gone to bed. pmennes 


Tur “ Larzst” Sone Our—" We won 
ine,” "t go home till 


A DiscHancs wrrmovr a Rerost—A servan 
missed without a character, ‘o> 


A man from the country was accosted 
usual question : 

* Black your boots, Sir?” 

"om for five cents 

do for nothing 

* All right.” ™ 

The young ful set about his work with great 
and soem shining con- 
pm to blackee, he 

*‘ Now, you'll have to give me a quarter to do the 

That boy will yet be somebody. 


A LESSON ON PHYSICS. © 
You see her in the merry dance— 


She seems to fly, 
But you dou't see that rapid glance 
eye 


From her 


They dance together, full of grace, 
cling? 20 
And on his shoulder rests her face— 


A 

Life in that hour seems doubly sweet, 
They see it through a rosy prism: 
Their bands so long and often meet ; 
That's galvaenten 


The night has come to him, but stil! 
No sleep has brought ; 
To her, though quite against his will, 
Flies every thought! 
vain a le is with facts; 
In vain is all such heroism ; 
Too powerfully she attracts; 
That's magnetiem ! 


An Irish judge had a habit of begging pardon on 
At the close of thi as he was 
about to leave the bench, the officer of the court re- 
minded him that he had not passed sentence of deat! 
on one of the criminals, as he had intended. “ Dear 


me!" said his “I reall bis pardon — 
bring him in.” y beg 


TAILORS DEFENDED. 
A tailor possesses the qualities of nine meh com- 
bined in one, as will be soon by the following observa- 


tions: 
1, As an economist, he cuts his coat according to his 


cloth. 
2. As a gardener, he is careful of his cabbage. 


8. As a sailor, he sheers off whenever it is 


4. As a play-actor, he often brandishes a bod: 
n. 

5. As a lawyer, he attends many suits. 

6. As an executioner, he pro suspenders or gab 


lowses for many pe 


y persons. 
7. As a cook, he is generally farnished with a warm 


goose. 
8. As a sheriff's officer, he does much at sponging. 
9. Asa rational and scriptural divine, his yreat p 4 
a good habits, for the benefit of himself and 


An old bachelor, possessed of a fortune of $50,000, 
meeting a friend one day to harangue him 
— learnedly upon the detestable sin of avarice, 
and gave the following instance of it: “About three 
—_ ago,” said he, “by a very odd accident I fell 
ntoa well, and was absolutely within a very few min- 
of oe ~ me a heart 
ess and grasping of a laborer, w appened tc 
be within hearing of my cries, to help me tat for 8 
—- The fellow was so rapacious as to ineisi 
upon having twenty-five cents, for about a qnarte: 
of an hour, and I verily believe he would not have 
abated me a single farthing if he had not seen me ai 
Se et Sep and I determined rather to die than « 
submit to iris extortion.” 


EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


First Citizex. “‘ Hullo! General, why what on Airth are you a-doin’ of in that theie 


Flour-Bar’l?” 
Seconp Citizen. ‘‘ Wa’al, some darned Skunk has been and Stole my Clothes when I was 


Bathing; but I guess I'll get home very comfortable in this!” 


| 
| 
| 
long and crowded room ; 
| He only sees that glance, to whom 
| It brings extreme felicity ; 
| That's electricity 
| 4 
| | 
| 
: | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
straightly-formed croup, and yet have length of 
body and depth of rib, denied to the pure Arab, 
‘To my thinking he was the most perfect creature ; 
I had ever seen, and as he bounded and plunged, 
there was a supple grace and pliancy about him 
indescribably beautiful. 
George now unloosened the long reins which 
were attached to the heavy surcingle, and after = ) — 
walking the ‘mal twoor three times round the | ' —— ee 
circle, suffered him to go free. As if astonished Zam / 4 
then walked slowly along in the track worn by | | 
** He's far quieter than the last time I saw Sa At 
le \ | \ 4 aa x 
Lf 
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JUDGMENT WANTED. 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


I was antipathetic to her at first, in spite of 
the beauty of her face and form, which no man 
could deny, and in spite of a deft glibness with 
her tongue which some men would have appre- 
ciated. I was decidedly antipathetic to her, for 
I thought my aged friend Mr. Wallrond might 
have done many more efficacious things, when 
he was bent on bargaining for happiness for the 
few last years of his life, than marrying this 
pretty young woman, who had neither connec- 
tions nor money to bring to the strengthening of 
the firm of Wallrond, Driver, Coxe, & Co., of 
which my old friend was the head. 

I was going to call him my “esteemed old 
triend ;” but having resolved upon being vera- 
cious in all respects save the suppression of real 
names in this history, I find myself compelled to 
leave out the word ‘‘esteemed” in describing my 
own sentiments and feelings toward Mr. Wall- 

srond. I did not esteem him, though I liked 
staying at his splendid house, and enjoyed drink- 
ing his splendid wines, and was in fact thorough- 
ly alive to all the advantages to be derived from 
having the freedom of his ménage. Still I did 
not esteem him. He had been what I—who had 
once hoped he would leave me a large slice of 
his fortune—deemed culpably weak in marrying 
Catherine Hawes, the present Mrs. Wallrond. 
He was also culpably weak in holding out the 
brilliant prospects which he did hold out to the 
two young men his partners, Messrs. Driver and 
Coxe. Illogical and amiable people might have 
been deceived into thinking these promises of 
good provision for them in the future the out- 
pourings of an overflowing generosity. I knew 
better, and attributed them to that same weak- 
ness which had made him marry Catherme 
Hawes because she was poor and pretty, and 
there was no one to look after her. 

Mr. Wallrond had himself built the house in 
which they lived, near the big commercial city 
of. which he was a merchant-prince; and after 
his matriage his wife had named it Wallrond 
Court. It was a very fine place. There was no 
more pretentiousness about the name than there 
was about the place itself. ‘There were fincly- 
proportioned reception -rvoms, conservatories, 
grape-houses, and orangeries, magnificent walled 
gardens, and unexceptionable stables. And the 
promoted Catherine Hawes—who had sprung 
from Heaven knows where, Heaven knows how 
—presided over all these things well. 

She was just the type of woman who requires 
a certain amount of pomp and glory in her sur- 
roundings to set her off and show her properly— 
a young, elegantly-formed, bright-complexioned 
brunette, with a pair of the largest, softest, 
darkest eyes I ever saw in any woman’s head. 
She always looked strong, and full of health and 
vigor; but she also looked unscrupulous at 
times, and bold, I thought, at others, and— 
well, on the whole I did not like her as the mis- 
tress of a reputable English mansion. 

Wherever she had come from, or whatever 
she had been, Wallrond Court, and the society 
round about Walirond Court, was not enough 
for her ambition. She was always urging her 
husband to sell out of the business, and go and 
live in or near London. But he liked the busi- 
ness, and clung to it; and his beautiful Cleo- 
patra-like wife could not mould her Antony to 
her wishes in this respect. In spite of my want 
of sympathy with her generally, and in spite of 
my not liking her so well as her constant kind- 
ness to me ought to have made me like her, I 
did side with her desire to get to another sphere 
when I saw the best people she had been able to 
collect for a dinner-party on the occasion of my 
last visit to Wallrond Court. 

I have said that she was always very kind and 
attentive to me, and as she was a clever woman, 
one who had been in good society, and a beau- 
tiful object to look at into the bargain, I was not 
sorry when fate condemned me to spend several 
hours with her alone one day. It was late in 
October, fine weather, bright and sunny out of 
doors, and still just cool enough to e a wood- 
fire in the large drawing-room very yieasant. 
~ I was sitting by this fire about eleven o'clock 
in the morning, when Mrs. Wallrond came in 
with her walking-dress on, and sat down by me. 
Very well indeed she looked in her walking-dress, 
a purple velvet dress and jacket trimmed with 
ermine, an ermine-bound hat perched on the top 
of her rich brown hair, and an ermine muff in 
her hand. 

**T pity you for being kept from shooting to- 
day by that,” she said, glancing at my right 
hand, which had been a good deal hurt the day 
before in a contest with a colt; ‘‘I am going 
out to‘walk to warm myself. Will you come, 
Mr. Dysart ?” 

I rose up gladly to accompany her, saying, 
** But is it possible you feel cold this bright morn- 
ing ?” 

** Yes, I do; quite chilled. See, I have taken 
up my furs; I had no sleep last night; worry 
= restlessness stop my pulses, and make me 
cold.” 

I regretted both the cause and the effect. 

**I am worried,” she said, walking on very 
fast as soon as we got outside the house. ‘‘I am 
bepartnered nearly out of such mind as I was 
originally endowed with. If you hear of my sud- 
den death, attribute it to Driver and Coxe.” 

“* Have they been doing any thing to annoy 
you?” I asked. 

_ “They annoy me by existing—by existing 
within my orbit, that is. They agnoy me by 


their exemplary attention to business, by their 
social spotlessness, and by all their other good 
qualities which endear them to my husband ; 
they annoy me particularly to-day by coming , 
here to dinner;” she stopped, and the tears | 
started into her eyes, but she hastily brushed 
them away and went on. ‘‘ Life has been made 


up to me lately of Driver and Coxe dining here, 
and they never dine here but Mr, Wallrond tells 
them how well they will find he has ‘taken care 
of them when he is called from the stage of life.’ 
That is his expression; he doesn’t rd, or at 
any rate he doesn’t sufficiently regard, what is to 
become of me when he is called from the stage 
of life, after having used me to all this.” 

It was very awkward. I hardly knew what to 
say to her, because really, from her point of view, 
there was great justice in what she said. I felt 
this, though at the same time I knew that Mr. 
Wallrond had@ been in the habit of promising a 
good provision to his young partners from the 
time of his having taken them, bdys, into his 
office. Feeling this, I said: 

** But there is no doubt, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt, that Mr. Wallrond will be found 
to have provided amply for you.” 

The remark roused her impatience; she did 
not betray that it had done so as ladies are apt 
to do in fiction by stamping her foot, but she 
showed it in the genuine way in which people do 
show it in real life. She looked as if she thought 
me a fool. 

‘* Provided amply for me! I shall feel every 
thing that is curtailed doubly when I know that 
I am deprived in order that Messrs. Driver and 
Coxe may be enriched. You haven't seen those 
men out of the business yet. Wait till you see 
them at my table to-night, and sitting about on 
chairs in their own vulgar way in my drawing- 
room after dinner, and then tell me if you are 
surprised at my despising and detesting Driver 
beyond any one else in the world, and disliking 
Coxe still more.” 

‘It must be very annoying to you,” I said, 
deprecatingly. 

** Annoyingtome! Itis that. My own peo- 
ple (I have people of my own, though for many 
reasons they never appear on the surface) thought 
it no sacrifice when I gave up something like a 
prospect of happiness and married for splendor. 
I have had the splendor for three years, and I 
shall feel myself grossly defrauded when I lose 
any of it.” 

** Mr. Wallrond has toiled hard to amass such 
wealth,” I said, in a commonplace way. 

‘* Hie has, indeed, poor dear old man!” she 
said, heartily, ‘‘and with all my heart and strength 
I trust he will live long to enjoy it. His life is a 
valuable one to me.” 

We walked along over the rustling autumn 
leaves in silence for some time after she had said 
this, then she resumed, abruptly : 

“I tolerated those abominations (my hus- 
band's partners) quietly for a long time, because 
I had a plan which I have never been permitted 
to mature—of marrying two of my most stupid 
sisters to them.” 

** Have you two sisters ?” I asked. 

‘*Two? I have nine!” she answered, scorn- 
fully. “* Fancy starting in life with the feeling 
having nine sisters and being poor produces. 
When I married I made a vow that I would nev- 
er be-sister my husband’s house, so they think 
me heartless; but I know I am sensible. I had 
enough of them at home; still, if I could have 
matried off two of them well I would have done 
it. However, that plan broke down. Driver 
and Coxe are both going to my two fat-faced 
girls, and it’s to keep them and their progeny in 
luxury and comfort that I am to be shorn.” 

Mrs. Wallrond turned round as she said this, 
and we walked home without a word more being 
said about the obnoxious topic. Need it be said 
after this that I enjoyed the walk home very 
much more than I enjoyed the walk out? 
Mrs. Wallrond recovered her temper, and spoke 
with delicious frankness of the ways and foibles 
and follies of her neighbors; and as her neigh- 
bors were no friends of mine it would have been 
hypocritical, as well as hypercritical, had I pro- 
fessed to be offended at her openness. 

**They are all dull people here,” she said. 
men—as men must be—are 
up in politics (home politics principally) very well 
indeed; and they are clear and sharp-sighted 
about current events, and able to speak about 
them. But the women: it baffles me to tell you 
how mindless and tongueless they are before 
their lords and masters. Jeally, Mr. Dysart, 
you may go to many houses here where the ta- 

le appointments and the dinners and the wines 
are faultless, and where the mistress couldn't, to 
save her life, answer a question that did not con- 
cern her nursery or her cook. You doubt me 
now, but to-night you shali judge for yourself; 
and don’t forget to pity me when I retire with 
the squaws.” 

When we reached the house she just took her 


*hat off'in the drawing-room, and sat singing to 


me until luncheon was announced. She had a 
striking voice, and she sang striking songs; none 
of Claribel’s sweet, tender prettinesses, but pulse- 
thrilling ballads called ‘‘ Clear and Cool,” and 
‘** The Irish King’s Ride.” As I sat and listen- 
ed to and looked at her, I did not at all regret 
the accident which had caused me to give up my 
day’s shooting. For once I felt amply compen- 
sated for having missed a capital preserve an/ a 
perfect brace of pointers. 
“ Better he loved each Prag curl 
On the brow of that fair Hibernian girl,” 

she sang, repeating two lines of the last-named 
song as she rose from the piano. ‘‘ Ay di me, 
the [Irish King wouldn't Mave cut his Rose of the 
Isles short in order to enrich a Driver and a 
Coxe, after telling her at the altar that ‘with a// 
his worldly goods he her endowed,’ would he, 
Mr. Dysart ?” 


I replied that I really couldn’t undertake to 
say how the monarch in question would have con- 
ducted himself under the circumstances. And 
then sirs. Wallrond staggered me by asking. 

** But, judging by yourself, how would you 
act ?” 


“‘T should do whatever you wished me,” I | 


Mrs. Wallrond was making the natural and fem- 
inine mistake of attributing my transient admi- 
ration to a deeper feeling. She blushed bright- 
ly through her pomegranate-hued, charmingly- 
rounded cheeks, and then changed the conversa- 
tion abruptly. 

‘‘Do mark those men at dinner,” she said, 
laughingly. ‘‘Sec how the bagman crops up in 
all they do and say; they jerk their thumbs in 
the direction of what they want, and aid the but- 
ler in his endeavors to give them the wine they 
like best by winking appreciatively at him; and 
Coxe drops his A’s rather; I am inclined to be- 
lieve an & never came near him to be dropped.” 

So she went on talking about them, sometimes 
speaking fiercely on the subject of their influence 
over her husband, sometimes contenting herself 
with piercing them with that sharp weapon her 
woman’s tongue, which her woman's wit well 
whetted on this occasion. 

The hours went by. I, Arundel Dysart, am 
free to confess, in spite of all that has happened 
since to make the confession a painful one, that 
they went by very pleasantly for me. She was 
one of a very different order to the ‘‘ tongueless, 
mindless” women whom she had described as 
constituting her present social feminine circle. 
She had read a good deal, and thought a good 
deal, and mixed with various people. I began 
to feel that even without the beanty—the dark- 
glowing, sparkling beauty which she did undoubt- 
edly possess—even without this she would have 
been a very charming woman. Perhaps my ap- 
preciation of her was heightened by her apprecia- 
tion of me. Perhaps it was pleasant to wn Sage 
love to be recognized as one of her owned of 
thought on such things, as this lovely woman did 
recognize me when she was langhing at the in- 
feriority of other men. Whatever it- was, it 
caused me to have a delightful day alone with 
Mrs. Wallrond. 

My host came home about six, and grew earn- 
est with his butler about his wine directly. 
Whatever the occasion of this dinner, he evi- 
dently deemed it an important one. He spoke 
to Mrs. Wallrond, still lounging by the fire in 
her walking-dress. ‘*‘ My dear Kate,” he said, 
‘‘are you aware that time is slipping away ?” 

**We dine at eight—I don’t take two 
to dress,” she said, curtly. However, she got up 
and left the room, and I saw her no more till I 
went into the drawing-room just as dinner was 
announced. 

Mrs. Wallrond really looked magnificent 
enough to be justified in any number of great ex- 
pectations which she might have formed, howev- 
er unreasonable these might to people 
who are not won by beauty. She carried out 
the ‘‘one-colored” artistic idea charmingly in 
her toilet. She had pearls about her neck and 
arms—royal-looking pearls they were too—and 
a double string of them hooked up some lace 
which was arranged as scarf and tunic all in one, 
over her inimitable shoulders and train. All the 
color and relief that was given to the silver shade 
of her costume was given by her flashing eyes 
and rich dark brown hair, and the clear, glorious 
crimson that kept mantling up into her face. 
Old Mr. Wallrond was very proud of his superb 
wife that night—proud of her beauty, and of the 
way he enabled her to set off that beauty. And 
well he might have been, for she put out all the 
women, and made them look the pale, uninter- 
esting creatures were, even in the eyes of 
their own men. gave me one giance as I 
entered, and then her gaze went like lightning 
round the room, as if she was bidding me ob- 
serve that this was what she had to endure in 
the present, and these were the men for whom 
she was to be shorn in the future. I read her 
glance aright; following it, my own lighted on 
Mr. Driver and Mr. Coxe. 

The former was a plump, liquid-eyed, amiable- 
looking man, with a florid face and a turn-up 
nose and fat hands. He wore a great deal of 
waistcoat and embroidered shirt-front, and seem- 
ed to feel depressed and motiveless. The other 
was a little thin-faced fellow, with straggling 
hair and whiskers of the same gingery hue. The 
young ladies to whom they were respectively to 
be allied were seated near them, giggling a good 
deal whenever they looked at each other, and en- 
deavoring to convey di ent of Mrs. Wali- 
rond in their inexpressive looks toward their fu- 
ture husbands. ‘There were additionally four or 
five married couples, men and women so much 
alike that nothing of them need be traced here, 
and a small bevy of young men who had strength- 
ened themselves for this part of the ordeal by 
coming primed with the latest telegrams. 

I made my way to my hostess at once, and she 
inclined her head toward me and murmured : 

**Mr. Dysart, you are to take me in,” and 
though I regarded this as my right only, I being 
of a higher order than these men of money, still 
there was something in her cool way of putting 
me, the younger man, to the fore, that made me 
flush. Could it be that I was falling in love 
with my beautiful antipathy, and she with me? 
I verte § not, and felt guilty. 

We went into dinner, and good as it was I 
need not dwell upon it long here. The viands 
were admirable, the attendance perfect, the wine 
worth speaking about (and a great deal was spok- 
en about it), and the women were speechless. 
Mrs. Wallrond did not put her imperially-beau- 
tiful self out in the endeavor to entertain them. 
She kept on leading me to look at the many sol- 
ecisms which were perpetrated by Mr. Driver 
and Mr. Coxe, This she did intentionally ; 
what she did unintentionally was to lead me to 
look at the anxiety she could not conceal when 
the wine went round freely, and Mr. Wallrond 
drank freely of it. 
said about his life being valuable to hei, and I 
gathered from her anxiety that wine was not 
good for him. 

By-and-by it transpired, I don’t know how ex- 


said, hurriedly and unguardedly, and I saw that | actly, that this was a celebration dinner. It was 


in nonor of the recently-ratified engagement, and 
the speedily-approaching marriage, of Mr. Coxe 
with one of the undesirable young ladies at the 
table. Mr. Wallrond spoke of the event with 
emotion. The gist of his observations was to 
the effect that he should make it his care that his 
young friends should not in their early married 
days have to struggle to make two ends mee: in 
the same exhausting way in which the first Mrs. 
Wallrond and himself had been compelled to 
struggle. This was the marrow and fatness of 
a vast amount of effusive and enthusiastic talk. 
Mr. Coxe tried to look as if he only expected a 
small legacy; and only succeeded in making ev- 
ery ginger-colored hair on his head and fave ex- 
press his firm belief in having a large fortune. 
And Mr. Driver tried not to look sulky at there 
being no public demonstration in his honor this 
day, and failed in his attempt as signally us dic 
his junior partner. 

In time Mrs. Wallrond swept the ladies away 
before her. In time the sitting over the wine, 
and the even drearier time in the drawing-room, 
came toanend. Mrs. Wallrond would not sing. 
It’s not my vocation ta sing and amuse people 
I don’t like,” she said, when I asked her; ‘let 
them do it; they'll murder something, and then 
ask each other if they don’t remember that Patti 
sang that when she was here ‘last, or ‘litiens 
sang it the time before. Oh dear! delightful 
evening, isn’t it ?” 

I could not say that it was, and I was honest- 
ly glad when it ended. I went to bed tired out 
with the dinner and the guests, and the pain in 
my hand, which was beginning to develop signs 
of inflammation. My fatigue svon sent me to 
sleep, and I fell into confused dreams, from which 
I constantly started broad awake and frightened. 
I accounted for these satisfactorily in my ow! 
mind by telling myself that I had lately been 
reading a most perplexing number of a recent 
*‘sensation” novel. But though the cause wis 
obvious enough, the effect was annoying. ‘I hi-~ 
feverish restlessness caused by my hand would 
react savagely upon my hand, and prevent niv 
going out shooting the following day, when old 
Wallrond, or some one else, had arranged a ci})- 
ital battue-party to meet on the shivering sancis. 
Here I lost the thread utterly, and must have 
fallen asleep. 

For how long I do not know. I was roused 
up by an ejaculation of terror, and by the burst- 
ing open of my door. My lamp was burning 
dimly ; still, by ite light I made out the outline 
of the intruder, and ized Mrs, Wallrond 

**Get up at once!” she shouted ; ‘‘ my hus- 
band is dying. Ive roused the house. Come 
quickly !” 

I followed her without delay as she turned and 
fled through the corridor and the serried ranks 
of frightened servants to herown bedroom. We 
went in. Mr. Wallrond, supported by the old 
butler, was on the bed. 

** Send for doctors,” I said, as I walked up and 
put my hand on his heart. Then I knew that 
the doctors would be of no avail, let them come 
when they would. Mr. Wallrond was dead. 

Her grief was supreme. It was not only the 
loss of a husband who had been generous and 
kind to her that she mourned, but it was the |v: 
of the wealth and luxury she loved which nea: ly 
distracted her. Mr. Wallrond had died in a fit 
suddenly—a fit that had been brought on by 
overexcitement, they said; but one of the meii- 
ical men told me privately that “‘it was the 
. port-wine did it.” 

I saw her the next day, and perceived that she 
was burned up with fever and anxiety. 

** He made a will some time ago,” she began; 
“and his own lawyer saw that it was proj ely 
witnessed. He would draw it up himself. How 
has he left things, I wonder? Oh, I wish I knew! 
Oh, I wish I had routed those wretches, those 
mean, vulgar wretches, from their place in hi» 
liking while the time was my own !” 

She was not a woman to be consoled by con- 
dolences or by wsthetic talk. Knowing this, I 
did not attempt either, but just suffered her to 
rage herself tired, which she shortly did. 1 lett 
her sobbing among the sofa-cushions, 
declaring that ‘‘life wouldn't be worth having 
if he had done as he often said he would, name- 
ly, not put temptation in a.woman’s path by 
leaving too much wealth in her power.” 

I did not see her again for afew days. When 
we met, I was enchanted to find how much: bet- 
ter and calmer she appeared. ‘“‘I have speut 
several hours daily in the room by my hus- 
band’s dead body, Mr. Dysart,” she said, swl- 
emnly; ‘‘and I believe I'm a better and a hap- 
pier woman for having done so.” But even us 
she avowed herself to be a better and a happier 
woman, she shuddered and turned paler than | 
had thought it possible the brilliant-faced Mrs. 
Wallrond could ever look. 

I gathered from other sources that ‘‘she had 
her fancies, poor bereft creature,” about the cof- 
fin. She had insisted on having a large plate- 
glass cross let into the top of it ; and she declared 
that it should not be fastened down until a few 
minutes before it was taken out of the hou-e. 
**They all think me mad about it, I believe.” 
she said to me when the day came and the fu- 
neral guests. ‘* But I must be in that room 
alone for a little time, Mr. Dysart, and then I 
shall stay there while they fasten him out of my 
sight forever; see, I have made this cross to Jay 
on his breast under the glass.” As Mrs. Wall- 
rond spoke she called my attention to a very 
exquisitely-made cross of dark purple, crimson, 
and white flowers, which she had executed her- 
self. ‘‘ After all, she did love him,” I thought, 


I remembered what she had | 


as she disappeared within the chamber of death. 

[ went into the room where thoxe who wee to 
attend the funeral were assembled. Mr. i-river 
and Mr. Coxe were there, trying to look humble 
and unhappy, and failing wholly. ‘*We are a 
little behind time,” Mr. Coxe said to me as I 
approached them, ‘‘a little behind time already,” 
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he repeated, impatiently ; and I snubbed him by 
my manner as | answered : 

‘‘The widow must not be disturbed; she is 
mistress here, you must remember.” 

Presently the undertakers men were sum- 
moned, and they went in, and put on and fas- 
tened down the coffin-lid, and then put it into 
an outer and stronger coffin, and soldered that 
down securely, she standing by and seeing it all 
done; **the brave creature,” I called her then, 
Then she came out, and I met her and con- 
ducted her to her own sitting-room. ‘The color 
had come back’ to her face, and the light was 
living in her eyes again. 

‘Oh, Mr. Dysart,” she said, as she sat down, 
“it was hard to do it, but I am so glad that I 
conquered my feelings and staid there with him 
to the last. I feel strong enough to bear what- 
ever there is for me to hear when the will is 
read. If I am left a pauper, I am resigned.” 

When the funeralewas over we all came back 
to hear the will read; and as soon as we were 
assembled, Mr. Clay, the lawyer, who evidently 
thought he had an unpleasant task before him, 
asked if some one would summon the widow. 
I went and fetched her. She came in leaning 
on my arm, and I was glad to see, in proof of 
her spirit being chastened, that she did not glare 
at Messrs. Driver and Coxe. She sat down while 
Mr. Clay explained ‘‘ that after the sudden death 
—the awfully-sudden death of his friend and cli- 
ent, he, Mr. Clay, had searched for the will un- 
successfully for three days. At the end of that 
time he had found it in a drawer in deceased's 
bedroom, and had recognized it as the same one 
he had seen executed (not drawn up) some short 
time since. At least, he had recognized its ex- 
terior aspect. Of its contents he was as igno- 
rant as every one else present.” Here Mr. Driver 
and Mr. Coxe looked more humble and unhappy 
than ever; but I was delighted to see that she 
had sufficient self-command and self-respect not 
to notice them. Amidst the most profound si- 
lence Mr. Clay opened the will. Amidst the 
rustle of a faint movement and faint mutterings 
among us, he dropped it, picked it up again, and 
tried to read it. Only Mrs. Wallrond watched 
him with steady eyes. 

‘Tell him I am not afraid to hear the worst,” 
she said to me; and then Mr. Clay stammered 
out in concise but perfectly legal phraseology, 
the fact that Mr. Wallrond had devised every 
thing he possessed in the world to his beloved 
wife Catherine ynconditionally. It was very 
ditferently expected by Messrs. Driver and Coxe 
and Mr. Clay. The disappointed men gazed at 
the attesting signatures, and could not dispute 
the validity of the will. _ I was heartily glad‘ 
when at length the house was cleared of them 
all, and I was left alone with the lady. 

She was so grandly glad that it had all “ turn- 
ed out so,” as she phrased it ; .** it was a reward,” 
she said, *‘ for the way she had devoted herself 
to her husband, even after he was dead and un- 
conscious of such devotion.” And I believed 
her; and condemned myself for that lack of 
faith in her which had made me distrust the 
wisdom of the step my old friend had taken in 
marrying her. 

I soon did more than believe her and condemn 
myself. I loved her; and vainly tried absence, 
change of scene and society, and other certain 
cures which short-sighted mortals who hadn't 
seen her suggested to me. Finally, about seven 
months after the events recorded, I went back to 
Wallrond Court, determined to win my widow 
without delay. I saw at once that she knew 
what had brought me—the clever creature—and 
that she was glad of the cause. A good deal of 
the brightness of her beauty and spirits was gone, 
and it seemed to me that she was still unreason- 
ably restless and unhappy. 

** And do you know what they say, and what 
we all believe is the cause ?”’ Coxe, that evil gen- 
ius of hers, whispefed to me the night before the 
day I intended taking the plunge. ‘* We can't 
prove it, of course—the coffin can't be opened 
on mere suspicion, especially as the will proved 
bears what we can't swear aren't genuine signa- 
tures—” 

**Get on, man,” I hastily interrupted; what 
do ‘they say’ and you hint ?” 

** Why, that she wasn't in that room so many 
hours for nothing, and that the real will lies bur- 
ied in our old friend's coffin, unless she took the 
more obvious course and burned it,” he said, 
straightening himself and looking at me. 

I did not marry her, for I could not help re- 
calling sundry ghastly evidences of guilt. She 
was not surprised when I bade her farewell after 
Coxe’s conversation; and we parted and shall 
never meet again. But judgment and power 
to cause this mystery to be cleared are sorely 
needed, 


THE LAND OF EARTHQUAKES. 


Tue Spaniards in South America were not 
without early intimation of the insecurity of the 
soil. Lima was founded in 1535, under the high- 
sounding title of Ciudad de los Reyes, or City of 
the Kings, since altered to its present name. In 
1582 Lima had its first recorded attack of earth- 
quake. ‘The centre of the shock, however, was 
lower down along the coast, in the neighborhood 
of Arequipa, founded by Pizarro some twelve 
raonths after the establishment of Lima. Are- 
quipa was laid in ruins then as now; but Lima 
escaped with a warning. Lima's turn, however, 
was not long in coming. Four years afterward 
it was laid prostrate ; and,so great was the catas- 
trophe, even in that land Of-eatastrophes, that 
the anniversary of that destruction is solemnly 
commemorated to the present time, on the day 
of the Visitation of Elizabeth. 
third attack in 1609. In November, 1630, 
there was another earthquake; but so many 
of the citizens contrived to escape that 


Lima had its | 


then and there, instituted the Festival of Nu- 
estra Seiiora del Melagro, which is celebrated 
annually to this day. 

Thenceforth, earthquake and city may be truly 
said to have entered into contest for possession 
of the soil. Earthquake returned to the charge 
in 1655 with such violence that, for the first 
time, the citizens camped for several days in the 
country districts around. When they returned 
they found no stone standing on another; never- 
theless the city rose again. After this there was 
no earthquake for some twenty years. Again, 
ten years later, in 1687, at four o'clock in the 
morning, houses and public edifices came tum- 
bling down without the least previous intima- 
tion: the inhabitants, as usual, rushing into the 
squares and open spaces. 


this time denied them. At six in the morning 
the earthquake repeated its attack with renewed 
vigor, and the sea, retiring and rising in a wall 
of inky waters—as it did in the great earthquake 
of this year—dashed back with overwhelming 
force over the land. Callao, which had arisen 
as the port of Lima, a few miles from it, was en- 
tirely destroyed, and most of the inhabitants were 
carried away by the receding waters. The local 
records, preserved to us by Don Antonio de Ul- 
loa, captain of his most Christian majesty’s navy, 
mention this as the most disastrous visitation to 
that date. December, 1690, September, 1697, 
July, 1699, February, 1716, January, 1725, 
December, 1732, were all earthquake months 
in Lima. In 1734 and 1745 there were more 
earthquakes. On the 28th of October, 1746, at 
half past ten at night, the first shock was felt of 
another earthquake, and within the space of three 
minutes all the buildings in the city, great and 
small, public and private, were heaps of ruins, 
burying with them those inhabitants who had not 
been quick enough in escaping to the sqyares. 
Then succeeded a moment's calm, as when the 
heavy ordnance has opened the battle, and the 
lighter, but more numerous, musketry prepares 
to follow. Soon it began again, and the house- 
less, homeless inhabitants counted two hundred 
distinct shocks within the following twenty-four 
hours. ‘These shocks continued until the Febru- 
ary of the following year, and were computed at 
four hundred and fifty in all. On this occasion 
the port of Callao sank quite down below the 
level of the sea. Nothing was left standing 
save a piece of wall belonging to the fort of 
Santa Cruz, on which twenty-two persons con- 
trived to save themselves. Of the twenty-three 
ships then in port, nineteen were wholly sunk, 
oy the remaining four carried a considerable 
distance inland, Of the four thousand inhab- 
itants, which the port of Callao then numbered, 
only two hundred survived. In Lima thirteen 
hundred dead bodies were excavated from the 
ruins, exclusive of great numbers of maimed, 
who afterward died of their hurts. Command- 
er Wilkes, of the United States exploring expe- 
dition of 1849, was able in that year to define the 
site of the old port of Callao beneath the sea. 

So much for Lima. Let us next take the case 
of Caracas, chief city of the Republic of Vene- 
zuela. 

Ascension Day, 1812, rose fair and bright in 
thatcity. The air was calm—the sky unclouded: 
it is an error to suppose that earthquakes are 
usually accompanied or preceded by any threat- 
ening appearance of the elements. Large num- 
bers of the inhabitants were at church, in at- 
tendance on the services of the day. Suddenly 
the bells tolled without touch of mortal hand: 
this was the first intimation of the earthquake, 
which almost simultaneously was upon the un- 
happy people. The movement of the earth—as 
in the late wide-spread catastrophe— was from 
north to south, with transverse jerks from east 
to west. These cross agitations of the surface, 
occurring with extreme rapidity, instantly pros- 
trated every thing animate and inanimate. The 
inhabitants were unable to crawl to the church- 
doors, and those vast churches, which are char- 
acteristic of all South American cities, from the 
largest to the smallest, descended in ruins around 
them. ‘Ten thousand persons are suid to have 
been killed in the churches alone. The churches 
of La Trinidad and Alta Gracia, more than one 
hundred and fifty feet in height, with naves sup- 
ported by pillars of twelve and fifteen feet in 
diameter, were reduced to masses of ruin little 
more than a man’s height. In the barracks a 
regiment of soldiers had just been drawn up un- 
der arms, ready to form part of a procession that 
was to take place after divine service. Scarcely 
a man of them was left. And all this was the 
work of a single minute. From the first tolling 
of a bell to the falling of the last stone of the city 
of Caracas, one minute only elapsed. Many 
thousand persons were maimed and wounded, for 
whom there was no shelter, no medicine, no food, 
scarcely a drop of water. ‘There were not even 
implements wherewith to extricate them from the 
ruins which lay upon them. ‘The survivors dug 
out with their fingers two thousand of their 
crushed fellow-citizens who had still some life 
remaining in them. ‘The shock had broken the 
pipes conveying water; the falling in of the earth 
had choked up the springs which supplied them; 
there were no utensils in which to carry water 
from the river. ‘The wounded and sick were car- 
ried to the river's bank, and there left under such 
protection as the foliage afforded. ‘The night, 
we are told, rose calm and serene ; the round, full 
moon shone over the sad labors of the survivors. 
Mothers still carried their dead children about, 
refusing to believe that life had entirely fled. 
Troops of relatives and friends sought for missing 
ones up and down streets now to be traced only 
by long lines of ruins. A sterner duty yet re- 
mained. ‘Twelve thousand dead bodies lay 
around, and decompositic.1 within the tropics 
may be said to begin at the moment of death. 
There were no means of digging graves; the 


they, | bodies must be burned, and that atonce. Bands 


The miserable con- 
solation, however, of looking on in safety was - 


of citizens were set apart for this duty. Vast 
piles of timber from the ruins of their homes were 
raised at frequent intervals; bodies of fathers, 
husbands, wives, children were laid on them; 
and soon the whole sky was lighted with these 
awful flames. This lasted for several days, dur- 
ing which the survivors strictly dev them- 
selves to religious exercises. Some sang hymns; 
others confessed crimes of which they ied anon 
been suspected ; numbers made what compensa- 
tion was in their power. 

Narratives as sad could be taken from San- 
tiago (1730); Riobamba, near Quito (1797); 
Conception (1835); New Granada (1837). Car- 
acas soon rose from its ruins, and is now a 
handsome city of some fifty thousand inhabitants. 
As far as accounts inform us it has escaped the 
catastrophe of 1868. 

Up to the present time scientific witnesses as- 
sure us that little faith is to be reposed in those 
appearances which superstition commonly con- 
nects with earthquakes. One scientific person 
indeed—for as such we must account a professor 
of mathematics in the University of Lima, then 
the most famous seat of learning on the whole of 
the American continent— published in 1727 a 
work entitled ** L’Horloge Astronomique des 
Tremblemens de Terre,” or Astronomical Dial 
of the Earthquakes, in which he marked out the 
fatal hours in which they might be apprehended. 
But, as we have already seen, it did not help to- 
ward the saving of his fellow-citizens during the 
frequent attacks to which Lima has been sub- 
jected. In truth, earthquakes occur indifferently 
at all hours of the twenty-four, and at all periods 
of the year. The circumstances and surround- 
ings which accompany them on some occasions 
are absolutely wanting in others. ‘The subter- 
ranean sounds (bramidos) which at ordinary pe- 
riods accompany great earthquakes, can not be 
said to be essentially connected with them. 
There may be earthquake without the peculiar 
rumblings, and the iar rumblings without 
earthquake. ‘Thus the earthquake of the 4th of 
February, 1797, which destroyed Riobamba, and 
which Humboldt called “‘ one of the most fearful 
phenomena recorded in the physical history of 
our planet,” was unaccompanied by any subter- 
ranean noise whatever. Again, in the elevated 
table-land of Guanaxuato, subterranean thunder- 
ings began about midnight of the 9th January, 
1784, and continued without intermission for the 
space of a whole month, without any disturbing 
motion of the earth. ‘The city lies among some 
of the richest silver mines in the world, and large 
quantities of silver, in bars, were stored within 
it. Nevertheless, the inhabitants forsook all, ex- 


pecting the earthquake to be upon them every . 


moment. But, within the city, there was no 
earthquake; and, at the bottom of the deepest 
mines, one thousand six hundred feet under- 
ground, no shock was felt. 

The earth movement appears to vary consider- 
ably. It has been already mentioned as occur- 
ring from north to south, with quick transverse 
jerks from east to west. But this is by no 
means always the case. ‘The movement is some- 
times upward, sometimes rotary. In the earth- 
quake near Quito, already referred to, many bod- 
ies of inhabitants were thrown into the air: some 
being found on the hill of Cauca, several hundred 
feet in height, and on the opposite side of the riv- 
er. A sailor in mid-ocean was violently flung 
into the rigging from the deck, as if a mine 
exploded under the ship. In other instances 
walls are observed to be twisted, although not 
thrown down; and rows of trees will be turned 
from their previous parallel direction. Stranger 
still is the facility with which objects on the sur- 
face of the earth have been found to shift from 
one place to another. The furniture of one house 
has been found on the ruins of a neighbor's; and, 
at Quito, the council of justice had, in many 
cases, to decide on the ownership of property, 
even including fields and growing crops, which 
had thus shifted their positions without sustain- 
ing much apparent injury. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


AmeEBicans are not naturally a polite people. They 
have energy, ingeanity, industry, and many valuable 
characteristics; but they seem to feel that it is not 
worth while to waste time or words in being polite 
An American gentieman traveling in Europe con- 
trasts the business manners of the Russians with 
those of New Yorkers, giving an instance in his own 
experience. On going to his bankers’ in St. Peters- 
burg, he was shown to a seat, his letter of credit 
taken by a clerk to one of the firm, who immediately 
came out from his office, and after a few compliment- 
ary inquiries asked him what he could do for him, 
and in a few minutes the business was done. He re- 
tired as if from a friendly interview. On going to a 
banking-house in New York, he presented his busi- 
ness papers to a clerk, who tcok them without look- 
ing at them, being engaged in a rattling conversation 
with a companion. At length glancing at them, he 
pointed with his pen to another desk, saying, ** Across 
the way.” The gentleman, who had called to pay the 
houre a bill, went to the other side of the room, and 
after standing ten or fifteen minutes, obtained atten- 
tion from one of the clerks, and concinded the busi- 
ness. “There was not a word said,” he remarked, 
“that might be called disrespectful, but there was a 
total want of ‘manners.’ In Bedeker’s Hand-book 
for Travelere in Paris, is this significant remark: “To 
insure civility from servants, officials, and others the 
traveler in France is cautioned not to omit the inevi- 
table ‘s'il vous plait,’ when making a request, or even 
when ordering refreshments at a café or restaurant.” 
The French are habitually polite, and marvel at the 
apparent rudeness of foreigners. 

A year ago last Angust the now famous Howland 
Willcase was brought before the United States Circuit 
Court in Boston. The details were then fully laid be- 
fore the public, which, of course, was deeply intcrest- 
ed in the result of a canse involving so much property, 
especial'y as the plaintiff was herself a militonaire. 
The Court, after having taken something like four- 
teen months to make up its opinion, has now decided 
that there is no competent evidence that such an agree- 
ment was ever made between Miss Sylvia Ann How- 


land and Miss Hetty Robinson (now Mrs. Green) as 
would annul the last will of the former lady. So the 
question of forgery, upon which much of the legal in- 
terest of the trial depended, has fallen to the ground. 
It is said an appeal will be made to the United States 
Supreme Court; but it is not probable the result can 
be changed. 

The Herald a few days ago published the followin: 
list of public offices said to be held by Irish Roman 
Catholics in New York city: 

Rogiate 

ter, 

Controller, 

City Chamberlain, 

Counsel, 

Police Commissioner, 

President of the Croton Board 

Acting Mayor and President of the Board of Alder- 


en, 
President of the Board of Councilmen, 
Clerk of the Common Council, 
Clerk of the Board of Councilmen, 

ve ces of the of Record, 
All he Civil J 


Eighteen out of of Assembly 
Fourteen-nineteenths of the Common Council, au 
Eight-tenths of the Supervisors. 

This vast political power is believed to be used in 
the interests of the Papal Church, securing for its in- 
stitutions immense grants of valuable rea) estate from 
the city as well as large sums of momey. The church 
thus in the first place controls the taxation of city 
property, and then the appropriation of the millions 
of revenue received from taxation. It wielda the en- 
tire legislative power of the city, nine-elevenths of the 
city’s representation imthe State Assembly, and three- 
fifths of its influence in the Senate; it controls al] our 
civil courts, all but two of our police courts, and three- 
fourths of our Coroners; and under its all potent in. 
fluence are our Mayor, our Sheriff, our Regis- 
ter, our Controller, our City Chamberlain, the Presi- 
dent and fourteen-nineteenths of our Board of Coun- 
cilmen, and the President and eight-tenths of our 
Board of Supervisors. The Roman Catholics are said 
to control and manage the Democratic party. 

Velocipedes continue to interest the public, and oc- 
casionally the exhibition of one in swift motion on 
Broadway or in the Central Park attrécts all eyes. 
Somebody earnestly recommends velocipedes on the 
ground that the cost of keeping a horse a year would 
buy velocipedes for a whole family—a large family, we 
suppose. Many inventive minds have been, and «til! 
are, busy in models of these curious vehi- 
cles, which shall combine the greatest possible safety 
and comfort. A marine velocipede has been construct- 
ed in Paris, which is said to ride over the water in « 
charming manner. The slightest movement of the 
foot turns it, it is not easily upset, and the whole ma- 
chine is managed in a very simple manner. Evideut- 
ly horses and boats will soon be at a discount. 

Why is coal so enormonsly high? There is ple: y 
of it in the world. It is estimated that within four 
years eighteen billions of tons of coal have been dis- 
covered in Russia. 


It is a singular coincidence that Gioacchino Rossini 
and Baron James Rothschild—two men whose careers 
have been so noted, though in different ways—were 
born in the same year—1792—within two months of 
each other, and that Rothschild died two days after 
Rossini. Baron James Rothschild was the fourth 
son of Meyer Anselm Rothschild, a German banker 
of the Jewish race. He went to Paris in 1812, the 
same year in which his father died; his four brothers 
resided in other cities, but they all constituted one 
firm, in which they all had an equal interest, while it 
was conducted under five branches. This great bank- 
ing-house has long furnished loans to many of the Eu- 
ropean states as they have required. Their wonder- 
ful success and great wealth is, no donbt, in part due 
to the fact that the Rothschilds have followed the ad- 
vice of their father, who, with his dying breath, en- 
joined on them the necessity of an inviolable union. 
The title of Baron was received from Austria, in ac- 
knowledgment of the promptness and courtesy with 
which the Rothschilds responded to an application 
for a loan in 1813. A son of Baron James becomes 
heir to his immense wealth. 

Frederic William Dickens, latest surviving brother 
of Charles Dickens, died a few weeks ago at Darling- 
ton, England. He was a genial, good-humored gen- 
tleman, with a ready fund of anecdote, aud was a 
general favorite in society. 

Some of the residents of New Jersey believe they 
have experienced shocks of earthquakes; but there 
has been, as yet, no general shake in this vicinity. 
If there is, however, it will seem to confirm the the- 
ory of Professor 8S. M. Thorpe of Nebraska Collegc, 
which he has recently stated he propounded mouths 
ago, on the first announcement of an ernption of Ve- 
suvius. His theory was that a vast masse of the crust 
of the earth, under the West Indies, having, by some 
meana, become detached, had fallen tnto the burning 
mass below, and had given rise to the antecedent dix- 
turbances in St. Thomas and vicinity ; that the shock 
had sent rolling eastward an irresistible, although 
sluggish ocean of lava, seeking a vent; that the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius was the first demonstration, and that 
the various outlets of the globe, especially in the line 
of march, would in regular succession of time give 
similar tokens of thesurging commotion beneath them. 
Moreover, Professor Thorpe says that he warned the 
inhabitants of San Francisco that they would experi- 
ence the effects of this rolling wave of fire: and he 
also anticipated the Atlantic coast, from New York, 
southward, would feel some slight effects from the 
same wave. 

An excellent physician of a certain city in Vermont, 
while driving into town on election morning, was 
hailed by a friend with the question if he had voted. 

“Not yet,” said the doctor; “but J have been out 
all night after a voter. I got him too.” 

“When will he vote?” 

“Oh, about twenty-one years from now.” 

*Ah—I see. Not bad. Well, look after him. 4oc. 
tor, and see that he votes right.” 

“No fear. He can’t go wrong with the name he's 
got. His father is a Democrat, but when I told him 
he had got a boy, and asked him what he would name 
him, he said: ‘ Ulysses Grant, by thunder.’ So he’!) 

An Eastern paper describes a house recently built 
in Brownsville, Maine, which is not only shingled, 
but clapboarded with slate. The slates are put on to 
the boarding of the walls with only paper between. 
They are in the form of segments of a circle overlap- 
ping each other, and have a very ornamental effect 
The natural color of the slate is pleasing to the «: 
and no paint is needed. The whole establishme 
elegant in appearance, and si.ows what can be d. 
with native materials. The frént steps are of bear 
ful slabs of slate; the sinks, mantles, shelves, are of 
slate; the wood-work is of brown ash, a native 
which makes a handsome finish. 
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RICHMOND CHAIN-GANG. 


OFFENSIVE as it is to the eve, one is quite 
tempted by the condition of our New York streets 
to wish that the Southern custom which our art- 
ist illustrates was almost universal. In various 
Southern cities the municipal authorities are au- 
thorized to employ all petty thieves under con- 
viction in the cleaning of the streets; and, 


THE SERRA VIADUCT, ST. PAUL'S RAILROAD, BRAZIL. 


chained in gangs and watched by a detail of 
policemen, they serve in place of our street- 
scavengers. 


ST. PAUL’S RAILROAD, BRAZIL. 


Tue St. Paul's Railway in Brazil is ong-of the 
wonders of modern engineering. Starting. from 


the port of Santos, 250 miles south of 


— — - 


— 


CHAIN-GANG AT ny W. | 


_ 


Janeiro, it makes its way across the marshes in- 
tervening between the sea and the foot of the 
Serra, for a distance of twelve miles, to the broad 
opening of a deep gorge, where it essays its as- 
cent to the summit of this natural obstacle by a 


-series of four planes on a grade of one in ten. 


Four large Cornish engines, by means of a steel 


ropé running over revolving bearings, draw 


the cars deep cuttings, over high em- 


bankments and gigantic viaducts thrown across 
gaping ravines, and around curves, to the top of 
the Serra, upward of 2500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here the locomotive takes the train 
through alternate plain and runs over the ele. 
vated plateau to St. Paul's, a city with 40,000 
inhabitants, fifty miles from Santos; thence 
through a more rugged region, by bridge, em- 
bankment, cutting, and tunnel, to the town of 
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Jundiahy, forty miles 
trom St. Paul's, where 
it stops for the present 
until an extension is 
built to the city of Cam- 
pinos, twenty-five miles 
further, and just in the 
basin which is the best 
coffee-ground in Brazil. 

This road, as far as 
JSundiahy, was’ built by 
an English company, to 
which the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment guarantees 7} 
per cent. on the invest- 
ment, which amounts to 
nearly two millions ster- 
ling. The two chief 
engineers were Mr. 
James BRUNLEES, res- 
ident in England, and 
Mr. Daniet Fox, resi+« 
dent in Brazil. The new 
Empire is indebted to 
the science and skill of 
these gentlemen for the 
completion of this most 
important work. Much 
of the actual work was 
intrusted to the skill 
of experienced Ameri- 
van contractors. Messrs. 
D. H. Sampson, Samu- 
EL O. C. 
James, and Dr. Retn- 
HART are among those 
of our countrymen who 
have been connected 
with it. 

The iron viaduct in 
the Serra, represented in 
our engraving, crosses a 
ravine more than 1000 
feet wide and 350 feet 
deep. 


THE HOOSAC 
TUNNEL. 


Tue object sought for 
in the construction of the 
Hoosac Tunnel and ‘Trov 
amd Boston Railroad was 
a more direct route from 
Boston to the West via 
Troy and the New York 
Central Railroad than is 
now afforded by the 
Western Railroad. | 

Thedistance from Bos- 
ton to Schenectady, via 
the Tunnel and Troy, is 
210 miles—via Western 
Railroad and Albany 218 
miles, a saving by the 
former route of eight 
miles; but the grades of 
the tunnel line being 
much less than those of 
the Western road, give 
the former an average 
load of 102 tons to 87 
tons for the latter. 

The length of the tun- 
nel will be 25,031 feet, or 
about 4# miles. 

The altitude of the 
Hoosac Mountain, im- 
mediately over the tun- 
nel, is 2510 feet above 
tide-water at Troy, the 
height of the mount- 
nin above the tunnel at 
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TUNNEL—AIR-COMPRESSING BUILDINGS AND sx Rockwoon,) 


Wesr Suamir, 2510 


Wesr SAAFT, 3/8 FTOEEP 
Easr Soumir, 2002 


70 GRADE 1030 


Wresr Eno 


the same point is 1718 


feet. 

On the 28th of October 
connection was made be- 
tween the west end and 
the west shaft, so that 
on that side there is now 
excavated 4000 feet of 
Tunnel and Heading; 
while on the east si 
there is completed 5283 
feet, making a total of 
9283 feet of lineal ex- 
cavation, 15,748 feet be- 
ing yet unbroken. 

There are two princi- 
pal shafts—the west shaft 
318 feet in depth, and 
the central of 1637 feet. 
This latter is not finish- 
ed, a depth of about 600 
feet only having been at- 


tained. 

The drilling of the rock 
at the east end and west 
shaft is accomplished 
means .of the Burlei 
air-drill, the motor being 
compressed air. 

The most difficult part 
of the work has been at 
the west end in arching 
through the demoral- 
ized” rock— one of the 
most laborious feats of 
engineering ever accom- 
plished in this country, 
and at one time pro- 
nounced impossible by 
many engiveers. Mr. 
FAaRREN commenced this 
part of the work in June, 
1866, and has built 800 
feet of arched tunnel, 
most of it through the 
** demoralized” rock, as 
it is called, which is dis- 
integrated mica and tal- 
cose slate permeated with 
water, and of the con- 
of molarses. 
Tunneling through :uch 
material was only accom- 
plished by a thorc ugh 
system of drainage out- 
side the tunnel and at 
great expense. 

The arching has now 
reached permanent rcck ; 
but the tunnel will have 
to be lined with lrick 
perhaps 1200 feet further 
into the mountain. 

With money and man- 
agement the tunnel could 
be readily completed in 
six years. 

The profile gives an 
idea of the amount of 
work done and to be 
done, together with the 
height of mountain, ete. 


HOLIDAY IN THE « 


WOODS. 


Ir the picture by Mr. 
Suyrue, of which, on 
page 777, we give an en- 
graving from the origina! 
painting, retains a titbe 
of its charm in the medi- 
um of black and white, 


ill 
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we should but fetter the reader’s fancy were we 
to attempt with the pen to illustrate its grace- 
ful vivacity and natural truthfulness. -Not un- 
worthily may it be named with those somewhat 
similar idyllic subjects drawn by Mr. Mason 
from the sweet budding time of girlhood which 
ure so deservedly admired. For, though Mr. 
SmyYTHE does not, as is usually the case in the 
works of the artist we have named, here render 
an evening effect, with all its beautiful harmo- 
nies of subdued yet rich color and all its tender 
and pensive associations, he is not less faithful to 
another lovely phase of natural effect. Summer 
afternoon sunlight, barring with burning gold the 
coo! shade of a country lane, trickling in tremu- 
lous wvinkle through ii- overarching foliage, and 
as they traverse the checkered way, in playful 
peeps, with radiant pencil, tipping into spright- 
liest relief a group of pretty little village maids 
in attitudes of wayward fancy, has seldom been 
so felicitously expressed. Drawing, color, ef- 
fect, thuch, are alike admirable; and the daz- 
zling yet tempered brilliancy of summer sun- 
light is in perfect keeping with the sparkling 
mirth and the lovelier dreamlight shed by youth 
on earth and sky. 


A’ CHALLENGE FROM A LADY. 
New York, Oct. 20, 1868. 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, 625 Broadway : 
GENTLEMEN,— Referring to the challenge of 
Mr. Pritt, whose WHEELER & WILSON Sewing 
Machine has been in use ten years without re- 
pairing, I beg to state that I have used my 
WuHeecer & Witson Sewing Machine, in fami- 
ly sewing, fourteen years, without even the most 
trifling repairs, and it is now in so good condi- 
tion that I would not exchange it for your latest 
number (now upward of 350,000). One needle 
‘served me move than a year for fine sewing. 
Can any one beat this ? 
Yours, truly, Mrs. ANNE WARNER. 
Any one who can give a better report than this 
will be entitled to one of our new tucking gauges. 
WHeeE ter & WILSON MANUFACTURING Co. 


FROM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
Ilousre.—** We have sold Extracts 
(for cooking purposes) for several years, and be- 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, 
and find them gradually growing in the public 
AckER, & Conpit, Grocers. 
New York, September 8, 1868. 

JoserH Burnett & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
»92 Broadway, New York; 27 Central Street, 
Boston. 

These Extracts are for sale every where. 


FIT TO ADORN THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 


Mrs. GENERAL Grant's Oprnton.—‘‘ It af- 
furds me great pleasure to bear witness to the 
excellence.of the Grover & BAKER FAMILY 
Sewrne Macutne, I have had one in my fam- 
ily for some two years, and from what I know of 
its workings, and from the testimony of many of 
my friends who use the same, I can hardly see 
how any thing could be more complete or give 
better satisfaction. ‘The machine I have is one 
of the most elegant I have ever seen.” —Letter 
Jrom Mrs. General Grant. 


A most suitable holiday present to a smoker is nn- 
doubtedly a Genuine Meerschaum, which Messrs. Pot- 
Lak & Son sell at manufacturers’ prices, at their stores, 
485 Broadway, near Broome St., and 27 John St. (mid- 
die of block), N.Y. Also repairing, boiling, and amber 
work done. Send for circnlar to Letter-Box 5846. 

Remember: No segar nor corner stores. 


Prano’s AmERICAN CHrRoMos. —:We have 
been made the recipient of a beautiful chromo, 
illustrative of Wuittrer’s lines of the ‘* Bare- 
foot Boy.” It is no less a success of the artist 
than the poem upon which it is founded is of the 
author.—Philadelphia Press. 


A Busy man is a locomotive, and life a track. 
Every night he drives into ‘“‘the house,” and 
stops. Every morning he is fired up anew and 
away he goes switching off in one direction, and 
then in anotuer. In this routine of business he 
forgets that the physical organization is of the 
most delicate kind, If a hard iron locomotive 
needs constant care, and to be well oiled up and 
rubbed off every day, how much more necessary 
is it that all men and women should use PLaNTa- 
TION Birtrers, which are the ne-plus-ultra of 
every thing which is necessary to keep the system 
in a perfect tone of health.— Post, 


Maanotta Water.—Superior to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 


J. McGiyt, Valparaiso, Chili, is taking sub- 
scriptions for ** HaARPER’s History oF THE RE- 
BELLION,” and all who desire this valuable work 


should send in their names without delay. 


Hare Remwoven from any of the 
body in five minutes, without injury to the skin, b 

Uruam's Derrtatory Powprr. $125 by mail. Ad- 
dress 115 South Seventh S8t., Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RENEW “RENEW — Harrer's Werkty, 
$4 00, and the Prorortat Jour- 
NAL, $5 00, sent a year for $6 00 by 
8. R. 389 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST! 


ELECTION IS OVER, 
PEACE PREVAILS, 
PROSPERITY ABOUNDS, 


And Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
MOORE’S 


RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


TUE GREAT NATIONAL 


RURAL, LITERAKY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 


VOL. XX., FOR 1869, 
Vastly Enlarged and Improved! 


Tur Rurat New-Yorxer has long been the Lead- 

and Largest-Circulating Newspaper of its Class. 
It has constantly incre in Circulation, Influence, 
and Reputation—fairly acquiring, by Superior Ability 
and Enterprise, the first rank in its important sphere 
of Journalism. But in order to immensely augment 
its Usefulness and Power for Good, its Founder and 
Conductor has determined to so Enlarge and Improve 
the Rugat that it shall be the 


LARGEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST 
PAPER OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD! 


This is no idle for we mean all we say or imply ; 
and all who have noted our promises and performances 
for twenty-five years—while conducting the Michigan 
Farmer (1843-1845), Genesee Farmer (1546-1849), and 
the Rcrat New-Yorker since Jan., 1850—know that 
OUR PLEDGES ARE ALWAYS FULLY REDEEMED. 


SIZE, STYLE, AND CONTENTS. 

Onr purpose is to excel all past efforts by making the 
Rerat about DOUBLE irs siz ving more 
reading in the Leading Departments, adding several 
New Feuatures, and em oying as Editorial and Special 
Contributors, many of the a leat Practical, Scientific, 
and Literary writers. 

Among the Editorial and Special Contributors to the 
Practical Dopartnents of the Rurat, are the Hon. 
HENRY 8. YDALL, LL.D., President of the Na- 
tional Wool-Growers’ Association, and author of ‘* 7’he 
Practical Shepherd,” etc.—the best ay | on Sheep 
Husbandry; G. F. WILCOX, Ese., who has spent 
much time abroad, studying the best systems of 
European Agha and comparing them with our 
own; Dr. DANIEL LEE, former Editor of * The 
Southern “and Professor of Agriculture in 
the University of Geo a; P. BARRY, Esgq., author 
of The Fruit *and former Editor of The 
Horticulturist ;" F. R. ELLIOTT, Esgq., author of ** The 
Western Fruit Book ;" and many others of great prac- 
tical knowledge, research, and experience—men who 
know whereof they affirm, and practice as well as 
preach the most profitable systems of culture and 
management. 

The Rurat New-Yorxer for 1869 will be published 
on a Mammoth Sheet, comprising 


SIXTEEN LARGE DOUBLE-QUARTO PAGES 
OF FIVE COLUMNS EACH! 


To THE Wuoue Country. Its ample will em- 
brace Departments devoted to or trea upon 
Agriculture, Literature, 

iculture, Education, 
Rural Architecture, Science and 
Sheep Husbandry, New Inventions, 

Culture, Domestic Economy, 

Grazing, Breeding, Natural History, 
Dairy Farming, Travels, Topography, 
Poultry, Bees, General Intelligence, 
Landscape Gardening, News, Commerce, 
Entomology, The Markets, &c., &c., 


Wits Taces, Essays, Sketcues, 
Portry, Music, Resuses, Exiemas, &c. 


THIS GREAT ENLARGEMENT 


Involves vast Labor and Expense, but we porecss 
means and facilities for its succeseful accomplishment. 
Indeed (having been a Journalist for nearly thirty 
years), our a Faith, and Knowledge of the 
ants of the People, in both Town and Country, as- 
sure success, 
The paper will excel in all the essentials of a Pro- 
ssive, “Timely, Entertaining, and Useful Rvrat, 
ITERARY, Famisy, and Bcesiness Newsparer; and the 
issues of Vol. XX., for 1869, will more than ever before 
manifest the true spirit of its Motto, ** Ezcelsior,” and 
Objects, *‘ Progress and Improvement”—making the 


BEST WEEKLY\IN AMERICA! 


With Offices in New YorkCity and Rochester—the 

eat Business and Commercial Metropolis, and the 

leart of a famed Rural District—the Rurgat possesses 
unequaled facilities for acgomplishing its object. 

Reports of the Gratn, Provision, 
and other Markets, will ‘be a Prominent and Reliable 
Feature of the Enlarged and Improved Rurat. 

The Rugat is not a Monthly of only 12 issnes a year, 
but a Large and Beautiful Wexzxiy of 52 Numbers! 
In nearly doubling ita size, its Price is not increased ! 

Whether located in Country, Village, or City, You, 
Your Famry, and Ngeicusors Want the Rurgat, for it 
is superior in Vatvuz, Pugity, and Variety or Con- 
= Adapted to the Wants of All. 

Both People and Press the Rurat the 
Best Paper tn its Sphere. y it and\see. 


TERMS OF VOL. XX., FOR 1869: 
Sincie Copy, $8 a Year; Five Copies, $14; Seven 
for $19; Ten for $25,&c. NOW IS TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE AND FORM CLUBS! Liberal induce- 
ments to Local Club Agents. Specimens, Show-Bills, 
&c., sent free. P.O. Money Orders, Drafts, and Rezis- 
tered Lette~s at our risk. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
41 Park Row, New York, or Rochester, N. Y. 


WHAT LEADING JOURNALS SAY. 

Tne New-Yorker will henceforth be publish: 
ed simultaneously here and at Rochester. Its Editor, 
Mr. D. D.T. Moors, late Mayor of Rochester, has been 
nearly twenty years at its head, and has surrounded 
himself by a very able Corps of Assistants and Con- 
tributors. He has done a noble work for Agriculture 
in the West, and is now rapidly enlarging the field of 
his usefulness.—New York Daily Tribune. 


Moorr’s Rorat is full of variety, original and select. 


We confess to a surprise at the variety and richness of 
its contents, bountifully illustrated as it is. No paper 
on our list comes so near our ideas of perfection for a 
secular family prper It maintains a high moral 
standard.— New York Observer. 

Witnovt exception, the best Agricultural and Famil 
Newspaper. Mr. Moors lately received a $1000 draft 
for one club of new subsacribers.— Minnesota Slateaman, 

A MODEL PAPER for the farmer's family. If we were 
to start a periodical again, it would be in imitation of 
the Rvrat merican A griculturist. 

An excellent and tomy! popular weekly. It is 
rich in contents, bountifully illustrated, and complete 
in all respects.— New Orleans Picaytnne. 

Moorr’s Rerat. opens rich, like a honey-comb, hav- 
ing sweets in every cell.—New Luglamd Farmer, 


| 


| quested, on receipt of + cha 


xX MAS PRESENTS. 


WATCH CO., Geneva, Switzerland, 

Manufacture, on strictly acientific principles, style, fin- 
ish, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a Ape her 5 
ofthe most rare and costly deacription of Gold Watches. 

Ladies’ and *s fine Swiss Movements, $15 : 
Ladies’ Chronometers, $20; Gentlemen's Fac - Simite 

‘ Levers, $20; Chronometer 
$25. Elaborately engraved. 

Railroad Conductors, Engineers, Expresamen — the 
most exacting of our customers—have thoroughly de- 
monstgated the strength, durability, accuracy, and 
utility of our celebrated watches, and pronounce them 
invaluable as reliable time-keepers. 

Each Watch warranted by special certificate from 
the Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, 
and to retain their color a to gold. 

Magnificent Oroide Gol ——? $5, $6, $i, and $10. 

Express Co.'s will exhibit the Watch, &c., when re- 

rges both ways. Ex- 
pressed every where, to for on 

CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES WILL RECEIVE 
AN EXTRA WATCH FREE. 

The universal demand for our specialties have in- 
duced unprincipled persons to counterfeit our inimi- 
table Watch with worthless metal watches that tar- 
nish in a week, claiming fur them the reputation of 
our Oroide Gold Watches. 

JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Ororme Wartcu Co., 
Only Office in the United States 
No. 78 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 


RIFLES, 


FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A RE- 
PEATER, AND TWENTY SHOTS 
A MINUTE AS A SINGLE 
BREECH-LOADER. ; 


These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be 
fired in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, 
and are for sale by all the responsible gun dealers 
thronghout the country. For full information, send 
fur circulars and pamphlets to the 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Cr. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
BARD & BROTHERS, 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 
AND GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. Send for Circular. 

James D. Barp, Agent, No. 32 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Complete Operas, Oratorios, and large collections 

of Vocal and Piano-forte Music, in Books, 50 cts. each. 

The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of modern 

music in the world. Also, just ready, free to any ad- 

dress, Boosey & Co.'s Catalogue of their newest pub- 
lications in full sheet or music-size form. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


NO HUMBUG. 


A Frest-Crass PEANO, MELODEON, or 
ORGAN can be procured of HORACE WATERS, 
451 Broapway, New York City, and installments will 
be taken for the same, and the purchaser can have the 
use of the instrument while it is being paid for. 


HE PORTABLE BOOK-RACK—The 
most convenient invention of the day for holding 
Books or fancy articles. Can be taken apart in a mo- 
ment, and removed without trouble. They are made 
of BLACK them suitable for the 
Parlor, Library, or Office. Sent by express, to any ad- 
rice, $2 50. Call and examine, 

.C. Wamyss, 3 Astor Place, N.Y. 


dress, on receipt of the 
or send cash order to 


Diamonds for the Holidays. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 
settings, guara ne gold, and 
sold by ue at one sixtieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 


Look at our Price-List. 


Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, ¢8 

and $10; Solitaire Ear-Drope, $5 and $6. 

Cluster Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drope, 
$6, $12, $14. 

Cluster Sets, $10 and $25; Cross Seta, $20 and $25. 
Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Rings, 
#3 and $10. Gents’ Cluster Rings, $6, $10, and $12. 
Cluster Pins, $10 and $12: with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 

$6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.0.D., 
customers paying all apes charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


21 OO. THE #1 OO. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Especially devoted to the intereste of the American 
for the Veranda, the Drawing- Room, the Dressing- 
Room, the Dining-Room, the Library, the Conserva- 
tory, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, and 
the Parlor. Only $1 _ year. Nov. and . Noa, 
FREE to new subscribers. Specimen copies FREE. 
Agents wanted. GEO. E. CROWELL, Pruxisuer, 

Vr. 


“One of the best Agricultural Periodicals in the 
country.”—Boston Journal. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


1869. Volume 2XIV. 1869. 
Apvance Terms—WEEKLY, $2 50; Montuy, $1 50. 


Liberal premiums for new subscribers. Send stamp 
for circular and specimen. 
R. P. EATON & CG., Boston, Mass. 
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Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. These three 
have received from the press, and the support which 
has been given them by the reading public. Wheth- 
trations, which leave untouched no subject of domes- 
tic or foreign importance—their literary merit, which 
rature—or their judicious editorial management—they 
must be emphatically pronounced the three best fam- 


HaRP $ Pe 

ERS PERIODICALS. 

periodicals fully merit the high encomiums wuicu wey 

er one considers their beautiful and instructive illus- 

has given them the highest place in the current lite- 

ily periodicals in the world.—The Advance: Chicayo, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


‘‘ Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
ann most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 


It is one of the wonders of journalism—the editorial 
management of Harper's.— Nation. 

It meets ey the popular taste, furnishing a 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for = Si 
Zion's Herald, Boston, 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


The model newspaper of our in 
all the departments of an American family paper— 
Harper's Week vy has earned for itself a right to its 
title, ** A Journal of Civilization."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

This paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer's 
Werx ty long after writers and printers and publishers 
are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles vu; on public ee which appear in 
Haerer’s Weex ty from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common-sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—\urth 
American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A Supplement containing numerous full-sized Pat- 
terns of useful articles accompanies the paper every 
fortnight, and occasionally an elegant Colored Fashiov 

ate. 


of the size 


Harpre’s Bazar contains 16 folio pa 
e calendered 


of Werk printed on supe 
paper, and is published weekly. 


Harpre’s Bazar contains, besides pictures, patterns, 
etc., a variety of matter of especial use and interest to 
the family; articles on tealth, dress, and housekee 
ing in a!l its branches; its editorial matter is specially 
adapted to the circle it is intended to interest and in- 
struct; and it has, besides, good stories and literary 
matter of merit.—New York Evening Post. 

It has the merit of being sensible, of conveying in- 
struction, of giving excellent patterns in every depart- 
ment, and of being well stocked with guod reading- 
matter.— Watchman and Reflector. 

To dress according to Harper's Bazar will be the 
aim and ambition of the women of America.—Loston 
Transcript. 


TERMS FOR 1869: 


Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer'’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harrrr's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnz, WerK1.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for everr; Club of Fiver 
Scpsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar: 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions om 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazing, or 20 cents for 
the Week.y or Bazaz, to pre-pay the United States 


postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrexty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
to notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
—— may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxiy commence with the 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Nuim- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In ordering the MaGaztnz, the Werexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For AnvERTISING IN Harper's Periontoars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha ‘a Weekly.—Inside Pages, ¢1 50 per Line; 
Outside l’age, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, New York. 


WATCH FOR 81.—Tur Maoyetic Pockrr 
TimE-KEEPER sent postpaid for $1, or three for 
$2. Satisfaction enarentee, 
Address CU. SEXY MUUR, Erie Co., N. Y. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT is the best pain reliev- 
erin the world; in cases of severe ond dangerous 


Burns and Scalde, apply it freely, and at once the suf- 
ferer will be relieved, aud casy in a few moments. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), 70¢., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per Th. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., W0c.; best, $1 
tb 


r tb. 
(black), 80c., 90c-, $1, $110; 
est, $1 20 per Ib. 
iesbamnas taveen), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youre Hrsox (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 


$1 25 per 
Unco.oren Jaran, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 
GunrowDvERr (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per bb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 centa, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-honse keepers, and Pam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo 
in that article by using our 

Frenon Breeaxrast anp Dinner Corres, 

which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per b. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-oftice Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
emall, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may eounsenty 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come dl- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

’ We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 

isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees abont 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

‘* THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, nw 


less): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Noa. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


WILL OPEN ON 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30rn, 


THE NEW ADDITION TO THEIR 
RETAIL STORE, 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVENUE, 91u & 10ru Srreeis, 
WITH AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
SILKS, SATINS, FANCY DRESS-GOODS, 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’-HAIR SHAWLS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 
FINEST QUALITY FURS, 

LADIES’ anp CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
GENTLEMEN'S DITTO, 
ALEXANDRE'S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
&c., &c., &c., 

IMPORTED AND SELECTED 
EXPRESSLY FOR THE OCCASION. 

Also, 

They will offer, at 
ABOUT ONE HALF THE ORIGINAL COST, 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF GOODS 
PURCHASED AT THE 
RECENT LARGE AUCTION SALES. 


- 


500 Ht NTERS' GUIDE AND TRAPPERS’ 

COMPANION. A book for Farmers, Hunters, Trap- 

pers, and Boys. Tells how to hunt and trap all kinds 

of zame, from the Mink to the Bear and Deer; how to 

cure Skins, make Boats, bye &c., &c. Fifth Edition 

just out; the on]y cheap and reliable work ever print- 
mitations. Price onl 


ed. Beware of 25 cents; Six 
for #1. Sent post free by HUNTER & CO., Publish- 
ers, Hinsdale, N. H. Sold by all Booksellers. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With onevof our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
meudations, &c., mailed free on applitation. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


SOLD. —Tur Maonetic Pooxrr 
OOO .~TIME-KEEPER AND COMPASS, 
in a handsome case, with glass crystal, white enamel- 
ed dial, steel and metal works, ordinary watch size, 
sound and serviceable. Warranted to denote correct 
time, and keepin ordertwo years. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sent vostpaid for $1: three for $2. Acents 
wanted. Circular. ‘ree. WALTER HOLT & CO., 
102 Nassau St., New York City. 


239)! - A MONTH, AND EXPENSES.—28 new 
articles. B, SHAW, Aurrev, Mz, 


SOLD.—HUNTING AND TRAPPING.— { 


The Celebrated Imitation Gold 


$15, 


HUNTING WATCHES, 


$20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


CASES 


OF THE 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless 


Watches sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our Watches, we hereby caution 
the public against them, and give notice that we are in ne way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only 


those purchasing directly from us can secure a 
improved our Oroide in ap 


named it the ‘COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of 


cuted to the extent of the law. 


This metal bas all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distin 
ual to = ye in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen's 

es an im 

Watch; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 

ce, and for time, to a Gold one costin 

ual to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 


retains its color till worn out, and is 
are Full-Jeweled Levers; those for Lad 


ness, style of finish, general ap 
fine finish, and are full 
Jewel of the Collins Meta 
TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watc 
Goods sent to any part 


in every style. 


rance and durability, and, to protect the public from imposition herea 


of the United States by express, to be 


nuine Watch of our manufacture. We have recently greatly 


r, have 
name will be prose- 


atches 


proved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
e $15 Watches are equal in neat- 


$150. Those for $20 are of extra 


hes are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 


aid for on delivery. Money need not be 


sent with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. Cnetomers must 


pay all express charges. 


n the city will remember that our Office 


We mp | no ~ orders must therefore be sent directly to us. Customers 
y 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, New York, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs). 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


‘Young People 
A PAMILT SO 


Without exception. the largest and cheap- 
est Youth’s Publication in the country. 
Some of the most fascinating 
and brilliant writers contribute to 
its columns, among whom are Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Miss EB. Stuart Phelps, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Paul 
Du Chaillu, Wirt Sikes and others. 

Its articles are mostly original, thoroughly 
practical in their character, wide 
awake and entertaining. 


Published weekly. Price, $1.50 a year, in 
advance. Send for specimen copy. 


Perry Mason & Ca PUBLISHERS, 


Look! Look! 


The magnitude of our business has enabled us to 
muke the 


INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS 
One Dollar Sale, 


especially in the line of COTTON GOODS, 


LARGER THAN EVER. 


Send for circulars, with NEW PREMIUM RATES, 
before sending your clubs elsewhere. Address 


S.C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


KNITTING MACHINE, Price $25. The simplest, 
cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever invented. 
Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce- 
ments to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass. 


CARPETS—DON'T PAY THE HIGH PRICES. 


HE NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., of Boston, 
Maas., established nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, in their present location, in Halls over 71, 73, 75, 
77, 79, 81, 83, 85, and 87 Hanover Street, have probably 
furnished more houses with Carpets than any other 
house in the country, and in order to afford those at a 
distance the advantages of their low prices, propose to 
send, on the receipt of the price, 20 yards, or npward, 
of their beautiful Cottage Carpeting, at 50 cents per 
ard, with samples of ten sorts, varying in price from 
35 cents to $8 per yard, suitable for furnishing every 
part of any house. 


THE MAGIC COMB 


Will color the Hair or Beard a permanent Black or 
rown. It contains no poison. There is no slop or 
stain ag from its use. If you buy one you will for- 
ever discar 
Comb will be forwarded to any person on receipt of 
$125. Price-List furnished to dealers only, on appli- 
cation. Address W. PATTON, Macte 
Couns Co., Mass. 


all other hair-dyes or preparations. One | 


wir WILL YOU BE 


by unprincipled dealers, when by sending direct to 
EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 Hanover St., Boston, 
Mass., you can have a choice in two or three hundred 
different articles for a Dollar, and save two or three 


profits on Dry 


Fancy Goods of almost every kind. We now offer 
as commission to any one sending in a club of sixty 
in our Great One-Parice Sate, 40 yards best Cotton 
Sheeting, and commission on larger and smaller clubs 
in the same proportion when paid in other goods. 
The ladies are specially invited to send us a trial club. 
All goods damaged in transportation are replaced 
free of charge. Don’t be 


CHEATED 


by small dealers into believing that they can sell as 
cheap as we do, for it is simply impossible. Our 
popular club system of selling is as follows: For $2 
we send 20 patent pen fountains (10 cts. for each) and 
checks describing 20 different articles to be sold for a 
dollar each. 30 for $3; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, &c. 
Sent by mail. Don't fail to send money in Registered 
Letters. Single fountain and check, 10 cts. Send for 
Circular and Exchange List. 

N. B.—Our sale should not be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 


65 Hanover St, Boston, Mass. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serwren AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 
PD. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 


ery xind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


I will cheerfully give the above amonnt to any one 
who can surpass my imitation of Gold Watches. De- 
scription of metal and goods eent free on demand. 

Prices, from $16 to $22. They are sent C.O. D., with 


charges. Addrese JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLE- 
MIN, No. 44 Nasean Street, New York. 
Call and examine for yourselves. 


GENTS WANTED—To introduce an article of uni- 
versal consumption. Profits large and little capital 
required. Address Fietourr & Co., 77 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. 

A LADY who had suffered for years from Deafness, 

Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured by a simple rem- 

edy. Hersympathy and gratitude prompts her to send 

the receipt free of charge to any one similarly afflicted. 

——w ra. M. C. L., care Maj. Martin Hunt, Hobo- 
en, 


) 5 CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe to 

**Map.e Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. Address O. A. Roornacn, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ACK Numbers and Volumes of Harren’s Maca- 
zine, WeeKkur, and Bazar can always be had of 
A. WINCH, 506 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CATARRH. 


CATARRH—Disgusting Complaint. Get pint bot- 
tles of Wolcott's ANNIHILATOR. It will cure it. 
And if you have,Rheumatism, or any pain, get Wol- 
cott’s Par Pawnt, in white wrappers, at all drugyisia 


GRISTADORO's 


-HAIRFR DY 


Deror, 6 Astor Huuse; Factory, Maiaen Lane. 
CARBOLIC and CRESYLIC 
Disinfecting Soaps. 


PATENTED. 


For Toilet, ‘Honeehold, Sanitary, Agricultural 
purposes, g so] 


JAMES BU HAN & CO., 
190 Elizabeth Street., N. Y. 


10) FOR Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


A $5 00 GREENBACK 
Of full value sent free to any Book Agent. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Matthew Hale Smith’s New Book, 
“Sunshine and Shadow in New York.” 
A Work complete with Anecdotes and Incidents of 
Life in the Great Metropolis, 


Being the most complete and graphic presentation of 


both the Buicut and the Suapy Swe of New Yorx 
Lirs. No book since the days of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
ever sold so rapidly. One Agent sold 80 in 1 day, another 
sold and delivered 227 in 15 days, another 304 in 7 days. 


You wish to know how Fortunes are made and 
lost; how Shrewd Men are ruined; how “ Coun- 
trymen” are swindled ; how Ministers and Mer- 
chants are blackmailed ; how Dance Halls and 
Concert Saloons are managed ; how Gambling Honses 
and Lotteries are conducted ; how Stock Companies 
originate and explode, etc., read this book. It tells 
ou about the mysteries of New York and contains 
iographical sketches of its noted millionaires, mer- 
chants, etc. <A large Octavo Volume, 720 Pagea, Finely 
Illustrated. The largest commission given. Our 82- 
page circular and a $5 00 greenback sent free on appli- 
cation. For full particulars and terms address the 
sole publishers, J.B. BURR & CO., 
Hartrorp, Corn. 


Revolt in the Interior. 


When the stomach is rebellious, the liver contuma- 
cious, the bowels disordered, the brain confused, and 
the nerves in a tumult, cali in the aid of 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS 


if you would restore quiet, regularity, and harmony to 
the action of these important organs. A large pro- 
portion of the complaints to which the human family 
are subject originate in indigestion. For this dis- 
tressing malady, and parent of innumerable ailments 
as distressing as itself, the BITTERS are the only 
article proved by experience to be a universal and 
unfailing remedy. But although ‘t was as a remedy 
for dyspepsia and biliousness that they first obtained 
prestige twenty years ago, it is now well understood, 
both by the public and the medical profession, that 
their curative properties take a far wider range. 'n 
nervous complaints, spasmodic affections, fever and 
ague, and every variety of general and local debitity, 
their effect is most salutary ; and as a means of pre- 
paring the system to resist damp, cold, poisonous ele- 


ments in the water or the air, privation, exposure, - 


&c., no medicinal agent at present known can be 
justly compared with this powerful yet harmless 
tonic. The feeble and sensitive, who can ill withstand 
the inclemency of the winter season, will find the 
BITTERS exactly the article they need to fortify and 
sustain them. 


PER DAY. Expenses paid. Business 
$ 12.50 new. J. 8. Hayes, Great Falls, N. H. 


Boston Dollar Store! 


HE IMMENSE SUCCESS ATTENDING OUR 
past business has induced us to make great 
preparatious for the Fall and Winter Trade. 

Our checks and exchange lists contain nearly every 
article desired for family use, such as Dry and Fancy 
Goods, Boots and Shoes, Jewelry and Plated Ware, 
Cutlery, &c., &c. 

Presents worth from $3 to $100 sent free to Agents. 

Make your orders as large as possible, and send 
your money by postal order or revistered letter. 

We are agents for over one hundred foreign and 
domestic manufactories. 

Our goods are new, and sold at manufacturers’ 
prices at #1 for each article. Descriptive checks $10 
per hundred, or ten for $1. Agents wanted in every 
town. Circulars sent free. CUSHMAN & CO., 

Procures, 


10 Arch St., Boston. 
$1 5 tpaid, Atwater's Patent 
* Press, with Book, &c., for Copying Let- 
ters instantly and perfectly. AGENTS WANTED. 
C. C. THURSTON, Brooxtyy, N.Y. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 
No. 831 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


¥7 EY-TAG and STENCIL TOOLS and STOCK, at 
the Bautimore Works; Baltiinore. Send 
for Circulars. STEEL-LETTER CUTTERS wanted. 


NORTON & CO, 
AMERICAN BANKERS-—Paris, France, 


Will remove on the 15th of October to their new Of- 
fices under the Grand Hotel —No. 6 Rrer Scrime. 
Travelling Americans will find every possible con- 
venience in this new establishment. Lehre of Credit 
cashed, and every attention guaranteed. 


MPLOYM ENT.—15,000 Agents wanted. 
free. Address J.C, RAND & CU., Bid 
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